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PREFACE 


Manipur, since the prehistoric times has been the 
cradle of human civilization comprising of many races; 
the ‘nation’ state situated idyllically between the king¬ 
doms in the west and those of the South Hast Asian na¬ 
tions. These civilizations along with their local charac¬ 
ter gradually seeped into the region, merging and influ¬ 
encing in the formation of the seven independent prin¬ 
cipalities of ancient Manipur namely, the Angom, 
Mangang, Khuman, Luwang. Khaba Nganba, Moirang 
and Sarang Leishangthem. It is by about the 17th cen¬ 
tury A.D. that these principalities were merged into the 
Ningthouja (Mangang) salai and the whole clans were 
under the royal canopy of the Ningthouja or the Meitei. 

1 am delighted to find that this book is the first one that 
narrates in detail about the evolutionary history of the 
Meitei. 

Each aspect of Meitei life, either of cultural value 
or of social establishment has been well reflected 
through material culture. And there is no material cul¬ 
ture more comparable as with Traditional costume in 
respect of establishing the ethnic identity, social hierar¬ 
chy, aesthetic attainment and religious concept rooted 
in the cultural ethos of any ethnic group. The book writen 
by K. Sobita Devi highlights the role of traditional cos¬ 
tumes and dresses played in preserving the Meitei cul¬ 
tural history as well as in upkeeping the political rela¬ 
tionship of the Shan Kingdom and the other countries to 
the west and east of Manipur. 


In the first chapter, the mythical evolution of the 
dress followed upto the historical periods are well dis¬ 
cussed while their individual descriptions are incorpo¬ 
rated in Chapter II. 

The need of traditional technique while consider¬ 
ing as a part of culture in constituting whole cultural 
holism is well defined in Chapter Ill. 

The values of morality, aesthetic and ideology of 
the cultural history of the Meitei, expressed in terms of 
the colour combination, pattern, design, texture of fab¬ 
ric as illustrated in Chapter IV and the introduction of 
foreign fabric as symbol of victory in representing the 
greater Meitei Kingdom forms the concluding portion 
of the book. 

In this book. Dr. K. Sobita Devi gives detailed in¬ 
formation and literary pleasure to the readers about the 
interesting evolutionary steps of the Meitei male and 
female dress through illustrations and photographs in a 
systematic way of presentation. 

1 am sure this book not only provides a concrete 
cultural history of the Meiteis. contributed particularly 
by the traditional dress but also renders significant ser¬ 
vice by being of immense value to the students and the 
lovers of Textile Art. 

I wish the author success, at the same time too. on 
her further endeavour to bring out more of such educa¬ 
tive publication for the posterity of Manipur. 


N.Klielcliandra Singh, Pcidmashri 
Imphal. May 5. 1998. 
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* In the ancient Manipur, 
there were seven Salais namely, 
Angom, Khuman. Khaba 
Nganba, Ningthouja, Moirang, 
Luwang and Chenglei Sarang 
Leisangthem. In due course of 
time, all of them were under the 
sovereignty of the Meitei king 
one after the other. Thus dur¬ 
ing the reign of Meidingu 
Charairongba (17th cent. A.D.), 
the Meitei bacame the common 
name of all the seven Salais 
after subduing Khaba Nganba 
Saiai in the first century A.D., 
Moirang and Chenglei in the 
15th cent. A.D. and the Angom 
in the 17th cent. A.D. respec¬ 
tively. 


CHAPTER ONE 

EVOLUTION OF MEITEI TRADITIONAL DRESS 


Mythical Foundation of the Art of Weaving 

The Meitei cultural tradition of the art of weaving 
is based on a mythical foundation. According to the 
manuscript on mythology called Leinunglon, the su¬ 
preme goddess of the Meitei traditional pantheon, 
Leimarel is said to have had introduced the work of 
weaving as a necessary item of work in the whole 
course of creation of the social universe. 

It is also stated that the goddess Panthoibi was 
the first primeval celestial ancestress of the Meitei 
and it was She who introduced the art of weaving by 
imitating the pattern of weave that a spider applies 
when it is weaving its cowhip. The Leinunglon manu¬ 
script mentions that the first cloth made by the god¬ 
dess Panthoibi was of material obtained from the soft 
membrane of wood and bamboo. 

It is recorded in the same source that Tamitnu, 
one ot the seven primeval celestial ancestresses of the 
Meitei, produced cotton for manufacturing cloth. For 
this act of first production of cotton, Tamitnu is known 
as the goddess of cotton. Another statement in the said 
manuscript states that Leimarel, the chief of those 


seven primeval ancestresses, invented the art of mak¬ 
ing thread yarn from raw cotton for use in weaving. 
To commemorate this achievement, the office of 
Sinkhombi was instituted, and maintained throughout 
the history of the people, to look after the craft of 
weaving. The place where the weaving is done was 
called Sinsang. The word Sinsang also refers to the 
institution that function as the administrative machin¬ 
ery to deal with the production of royal cloths. The 
recorded history of the Meiteis reports that the office 
of Sinkhombi was consistently held by a lady from 
the Sinam family. The institution survived at least sym¬ 
bolically throughout history as a lady of the said fam¬ 
ily had to spin cotton yam as a customary practice 
compulsorily on all the occasion of coronation of the 
Meitei kings. 

According to the Meitei mythological traditions, 
the most ancient female dress are the Chinphi Phanek 
(fig.28) and the Laiphi (muslin) and the first male style 
of dressing the loin is the Khwangli Laikhal (see fig. I). 
The creation myth of the Meiteis holds it that the seven 
goddesses and the nine gods who performed the cre¬ 
ation works were clad in the respective dress men¬ 
tioned above (refer Pudin ). 

Leithak Leikharol, Pudin narrate accounts of an 
episode of triai of wisdom between two celestial he¬ 
roes, Ashiba and Konjin Tuthokpa, that followed 
after the accomplishment of the work of creating the 
physical world. Konjin Tuthokpa came out success¬ 
ful in the trial and he became the ruler of the world so 
created. When this hero assumed that position, he is 
said to have attired in the Khwangli Laikhal style of 
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1. A chief of the Angom clan 
symbolically represented 
Kuptreng because the ruling 
lineage Angom of the name¬ 
sake clan claim descent from 
Kuptreng while the royal lin¬ 
eage of the Meiteis is from 
Sentreng. 


loin dressing, the Lollei fashion of wearing turban (see 
fig. 18), and in the shirting fashion called Khaochon 
Phurit Litpa (see fig. 15). The other hero, Ashiba, is 
said to have put on turban known as Tolok (see fig.20). 

The dress and the mode of dressing said to have 
been adopted by these mythical heroes are indicative 
of the fact that these were prevalent in those ancient 
times. The Lollei was characteristic of the ruler while 
the Tolok was the symbol of destruction and foliage, 
as it was donned by Ashiba, who is portrayed in the 
creation myth as the destructive agent. 

The Meitei tradition observed at the time of coro¬ 
nation of a king is traced to as far back as the assign¬ 
ment of rulership to Konjin Tuthokpa. Next to that, 
the significant coronation ceremony performed in the 
mythical times was that of Tangja Langol 
Pakhangba/Apanba/Sentreng Pakhangba. 

Reportedly, this king had as his elde v brother, 
Angoupanba/Kuptreng Pakhangba. In the absence 
of the younger brother, who had to be king according 
to the law of succession prevailing in those ancient 
days, the elder brother, Kuptreng was enthroned as 
the ruler, and he was attired in white dress. When the 
younger brother Sentreng returned, Kuptreng surren¬ 
dered the white coronation apparel to his younger 
brother, thus relinquishing the throne in favour oi the 
latter. Sentreng accepted the throne and in return he 
gave his favourite red dress to his elder brother. Clad 
in the white dress offered to him, he ascended the 
throne and his coronation ceremony was performed. 


The Meiteis had a tradition that against the back¬ 
ground of this mythical event, the coronation cer¬ 


emony of their kings was performed with the custom¬ 
ary practice of a corresponding ritual of putting the 
chief of the Angom clan to the throne of the Angom 
king 1 , donned in white dress, followed by the Meitei 
king to the Meitei throne respectively. The practice 
was honoured till the time of Maharajah Sir 
Churachand Singh (1891-1941 A.D.). 

In the manuscript Sakok Lamlen, the particular 
type of dress representing the Phiset of the four suc¬ 
ceeding Chaks are clearly mentioned as in Hayichak, 
the Lonlai while in Hayachak and Langbachak as 
Maimu Tonsen and Tanbun respectively. As the ad¬ 
vanced stage commences from the Chak of 
Khunungchak or Langbachak, particular Phisets 
namely the Meimu Tonsen, Noiningkhoi, Khaon 
'hunt, Inaphi, Kumsang Phanek were introduced. 

The reign of Nongda Lairen Pakhangba, who 
ascended the throne in 33 A.D., according to the 
Cheitharol Kumbaba, the royal chronicle of the Meitei 
kings, is described in the ancient manuscripts of the 
Meiteis to be well advanced in dress culture. In later 
, history of the Meiteis, the title Angoupanba was as¬ 
sumed only by the chiefs of the Angom clan. The 
mythical history of the people clearly shows the rela¬ 
tionship of the Angom clan with the ruling Ningthouja 
clan in kinship terms, sometimes in terms of brother¬ 
hood and at other times in matrimonial terms. The 
sacred manuscript Meitei Puya Wari Machang de¬ 
scribes the ordinary dress of Nongda Lairen 
Pakhangba and his consort Laisna as Mciimu Tonsen , 
a fashion of wearing turban for the king, and Chinphi 
phanek , Langla Khaothang Samba style of shirting 
(fig.49) and Sarong Namthang (overgarment wrapped 
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over the loin; see fig.47) for the latter. And, according 
to the puyas Pakliangba Phambal and Kanglei 
Sanglen Puba Puya, the coronation robes of Nongda 
Lairen Pakhangba and his queen Laisna were as fol¬ 
lows: 


Dress of the King 
1 . Lollei Kokyet 


2. In the Meitei mythology, 
Pakhangba is believed to assume 
two forms; the celestial and the 
mortal. He assumed the celestial -- 
form by day and the mortal form 
by night. 


2. Phiren Phurit 
(white shirt) 


3. Chari Ningkham 
(a kind of loin 
overgarment) 


4. Konkha Phurit 
(sleeveless gown) 


5. Samjin 


Dress of the Queen 

1. Luren Luhao (a style of hair 
keeping in which the hair is 
tied into three knots, and deco¬ 
rated with hombill feathers). 

2. Kumlang phanek (loin dress 
of black colour with narrow 
yellow or white horizontal 

ripes) 

3. Phiren Kanak (loin overgar¬ 
ment of white colour) 

4. Kabrang Kanak (a band of 
cloth in silk to cover the breast) 

5. Khaon Phurit 


3. There is another version of the 
origin of the dress, according to 
which their introduction took place 
relatively late; during the reign of 
Meidingu Khageinba (1597-1652 
A.D.). According to this version, 
the artistic designs on these dress 
were adaptation of the patterns on 
the morphological features of an¬ 
other highly revered deity of the 
Meitei, namely Nongsaba. 


The historical tradition of the people claim that 
one Puleiromba was the chief of the Angom commu¬ 
nity in the time of Nongda Lairen Pakhangba. An¬ 
other ancient manuscript of the Meitei people, called 
Panthoibi Khongul describes the dress of this Angom 
chief. According to this source, Puleiromba put on loin¬ 
cloth in the fashion of the Khwangli Laikhal , a coarse 
shawl with pungree design and strings of cowries fas¬ 
tened around the waist. This shows that these styles 
of dressing adopted in the years preceding the rule of 
Nongda Lairen Pakhangba were prevailing in the first 
century A.D. It is reported that during the said time. 


another fashion of loin dressing was introduced, prob¬ 
ably adopted by both sexes, called Akoibi Matek (see 

fig-5). 

According to the cultural history of the people, 
the reign of Khui Tompok (154-264 A.D.) witnessed 
remarkable achievement in the field of arts and cul¬ 
ture, with particular reference to dress. It is said that 
items of dress, like the Khamen Chatpa (see fig. 11) 
and the Ningkham Samjin (see fig. 19) were introduced 
for the first time during his time. There is a legend of 
how these dress were introduced. 

Pakhangba used to visit hks consort in the day¬ 
time in his celestial form 2 , that is, in the manifesta¬ 
tion of a serpent. One day while visiting his consort, 
his son Khui Tompok, at the instigation of Huitou 
Khaba Tou Suba (an enemy of Ningthouja) killed 
his father. Pakhangba appeared in the dream of his 
consort and disclosed her his identity. He advised 
her to weave royal dress taking after the patterns on 
the several parts of his body. The royal lady con¬ 
sulted Langol Kurumba and Maring Lahangamba, 
royal scholars, to materialise the wishes of her hus¬ 
band. Accordingly, the royal dress, mentioned ear¬ 
lier, were introduced. •'* 1 " 

The Samjin is said to be designed taking the pat¬ 
tern of the horn; the Ningkham of the tail; the Khadang 
Chet of the beard; the Khamen Chatpa of the pattern 
on the ventral side; and the Lamthang Khuthat, 
Ningthouphi of the pattern on the crest and the dorsal 
of the serpent-god 3 . 

The culture historical tradition of the people pro¬ 
vides accounts of the introduction of the Ningthouphi 
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4. This customary practice of the 
Meitei assumes its cultural mean¬ 
ing with reference to the Meitei 
cultural arrangement of smothering 
the historical relations of mutual 
hostility between the Angom com¬ 
munity and the Meitei community 
in the ancient past before settlement 
of the issue, consequent upon the 
political assimilation of the former 
into the gradually emerging larger 
Meitei community at later stages of 
history. Historical records, mostly 
shrouded in mythical languages, in¬ 
dicate the occurrence of frequent 
feuds between the two communi¬ 
ties for supremacy over the other. 
When their enmity was resolved 
with the absorption of the Angom 
into the Meitei fold, the latter in¬ 
stituted many a cultural mechanism 
to consolidate the newly estab¬ 
lished relations between them. Ex¬ 
change of marriage between them 
was one,such device adopted, 
characterised by the customary 
practice of gifting Leirum phi l?y 
the parents of the bride. Later in 
history, this practice was 
nationalised in the whole Meitei 
community. Thus, all cases of mar¬ 
riage, with not only the Angom but 
also with any other clan of the 
Meitei, are ritually solemnised with 
the gift of Leirum phi as unavoid¬ 
able item. 


(see figs. 16& 17) during the time of Khui Tompok. The 
name of the weaver who wove the particular type of 
Ningthouphi called Wanphak Phurit is recorded in the 
written account Ningthouphi Saba (a text on the art of 
weaving royal dress) as Laikokshu. According to this 
source, Laikokshu wove the Ningthouphi with designs 
adopted fro;, patterns on the dorsal side of the Hangkok 
(chameleon). r he same source records that the historic 
event of manut .cturing this royal cloth was stalled on 
a full-moon day, a Saturday in the month of Mera Tha , 
the seventh month in the Meitei lunar calendar, roughly 
corresponding to the English month of November) and 
that the work was completed in seven months. 

Another historic event in the time of Khui Tompok 
was the introduction of the shawl Leirum (see fig.54) 
and its popularisation in the Meitei society. Origi¬ 
nally, it was a cloth of the Angom community. Such 
shawl locally named Charei Paroitheng Malou Koya 
Yekpa of bride's family was presented by the parents 
of Nongmoinu Ahongbi to Nungba Thayangba, Meitei 
noble who prayed the hands of Nongmoinu Ahongbi 
for Meidingnu Khuyoi Tompok as mark of respect 
and acceptance. This occasion of presenting the 
Leirum from bridal family in relation with the mar¬ 
riage of Nongmoinu Ahongbi of the Angom commu¬ 
nity to Khui Tompok has been given much cultural 
thrust, so much so that throughout history, and till date, 
in Meitei marriages the gifting of the Leirum cloth is 
an unavoidable item of the bridal gifts 4 . 

Khui Tompok’s reign is also credited with the in¬ 
troduction of sericulture for the first time. Here again, 
the Meitei culture induced a mythical story to cultur¬ 
ally/culture historically justify the point. Nongmoinu 


Ahongbi, the queen of Khui Tompok, gave birth to a 
daughter who did not survive long. The royal couple 
were shocked at the premature death of their daugh¬ 
ter. After some time they found to their surprise mul¬ 
berry worms appearing on the grave of their deceased 
daughter. 

They believed the worms to be the incarnation of 
their daughter and accordingly they entrusted some 
of their attendants to look after the worms. It was found 
that the worms lived on the leaves of a plant which 
the Meitei call Kege. The families to whom the king 
entrusted to care for the worms thus reared these by 
supplying the leaves of Kege plant. So they came to 
notice the production of cocoons by the worms. And 
out of the cocoons produced by those worms they in¬ 
vented the art of making the shining silk thread. 

Based on this tale of the origin of silk worm from 
the graveyard of this royal daughter (who is addressed 
as Leima) this worm was named Leima til (literally 
meaning the 'worm born out of the royal daughter') 
and the families who took up the task of rearing the 
silk worms came to be known as Leimapokpam. These 
families thus became specialists in the occupation of 
rearing silk worms. They were provided settlement at 
a specific site. 

The community thus formed by the families whose 
occupation was rearing silk worm, later came to be 
known as Leimaram. The present day scheduled caste 
village of Leimaram, located at the foothills to the 
west of Imphal on the Tiddim highway, is believed to 
be descendents of those primeval silk worm rearing 
families called Leimapokpam. It may be mentioned 
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5.The Chcnglei community 
was another of the ancient com¬ 
munity who existed indepen¬ 
dently in the region. The 
Chenglei community later on 
was absorbed in the Meitei 
fold. 


here that the Meitei community has within it a few 
families named Leimapokpam. The families having 
this name could originate from those ancient families 
bearing the same name, on account of their occupa¬ 
tion of rearing silk worms so assigned by the Meitei 
kings since the time of Khui Tompok. 

it is said that after the silk thread was invented, it 
was used in weaving luxurious cloth for the royal fami¬ 
lies. They and their descendents monopolised the dress 
made in silk. Silk cloths were also produced for offer¬ 
ing to the deities. 

Written documents like the Chengleirol records 
the introduction of the dress attired for the annual boat 
race, Hiyang Tanncibci. This event coincided with the 
reign of Meidingu Naophongba (428-518 A.D.). There 
is another written treatise named Tharol Nongkhairol 
that reports a festival called Hiyanglei Kumsaba, per¬ 
formed regularly each year, in the lunar calender month 
of Hiyangei (which roughly corresponds to the En¬ 
glish month of November), for the purpose of main¬ 
taining public welfare. According to another source, 
Hijin Hirao , this festival was first introduced by 
Luwang Ningthou Punsiba, who ruled in the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. at Yangla Heituppok, located at the Loijing 
hill (also known as Makubi Ching). 

A Chenglei king by the name Thangyi Tabung 
Khongdouba performed under the divine advice of 
Sorarel (another cardinal deity of the later Meitei 
people) the festival of Hiyangei Kumsaba for the wel¬ 
fare of his community. The dress put on by the par¬ 
ticipants in the boat race for that particular festival 
are mentioned as Thethang Chari Ningkham (a form 
ol the ningkham, Punung Phiral Mangan Naiba (a 


kind of shirt), Langla Singonthok Thouchum Khikloi 
chin (cannot be identified) and Sarik Ningthangana 
Liktha Meikoi Toinna (cannot be identified). 

Local Meitei scholars who study the history of 
the arts and the culture of the people are of the opin¬ 
ion that the present day Hiyang dress must have 
evolved from the dress said to have been put on at the 
festival of Hiyangei Kumsaba celebrated during the 
time of that Chenglei king 5 . 

The manuscript Ningthouphi Saba states that the 
invention of a second type of Ningthouphi was made 
in the reign of Meidingu Naophongba. The dress so 
produced was more developed than the former. A con¬ 
nected mythical story narrates that one day, two nobie- 
men holding the office of Imingloi Hanjaba and Sinou 
Nongthomba found the slough of a python at Shay a 
Senba Yarekshang (meaning probably the sleeping 
cabin of the royal sentry). Informed of the scene, the 
king observed it and believed it to be the sign of the 
manifestation of the divine being, Pakhangba. And so 
he ordered Ako, the royal head-weaver to weave a 
royal cloth in the pattern of design observed on the 
slough. The weaver produced the cloth accordingly 
and it was kept in the Sanglangmei (royal dressing 
room). A relevant indication here is that the royal shirt 
was cut out of this cloth. 

The reign of the next king, Naothingkhong, 
marked the introduction of such coronation dress like 
the Phingang Pheijom 6 , Innaphi Langdom , Phiren 
Phurit, Konkha Phuril, Pakloi , Kokyet, etc. Sources 
such as the Naothingkhong Phambal Kaba , Meitei 
Ariba Laining Laic hat, Phambalon , etc. stand to add 
evidence to this matter. 
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6.Phingang pheijom literally 
means red dhoti; the expression 
suggest the wearing of loin¬ 
cloth of red colour in the dhoti 
style. As suggested, it indicates 
that the fashion of wearing loin¬ 
cloth by the malefolk resem¬ 
bling the Hindusthani style of 
wearing dhoti was for the first 
time adopted during the time of 
this king, though it must have 
been restricted to the king at 
that time. 


The cultural elements of Ningthouja costume had 
undergone into amalgamation with the traditional 
dress style and custome of Chenglei Salai as the king 
of Thanga Kambong was partly under the king of 
Meidingu Naothingkhong (8th cent. A.D. and com¬ 
pletely under the Meidingu Punshiba in the 15th cent. 
A.D.). 

The Meitei, on the other hand, probably incorpo¬ 
rated during that time new cultural elements from the 
east, particularly from the Shans. Local history pro¬ 
vide records on the Shan inroads. Historical accounts 
in this regard appear to be defective as it reports the 
coming of the Shan prince, Samlungpa (of the mid 
13th century according to the established history of 
the Shans) during the time of Naothingkhong, that is, 
during the 8th century A.D. 

There is another historical record of the invasion 
of Manipur by an earlier Shan prince, Ko-le-feng 
sometime in the 8th century A.D. (see Padmashwar 
Gogoi, 1468-97). The local Meitei chronicle prob¬ 
ably mistook the arrival of Samlungpa to Manipur 
for the invasion of the land by Ko-le-feng. If that is 
the case, then it is a mistake in the local chronicle 
for it involves dadation of the event in point by 
preponding it by a long time period of five centu¬ 
ries. Thus, following the historical sequences of the 
contact of the Meitei with the Shan, from the ac¬ 
count of Samlungpa’s landing in Manipur during the 
13th century A.D. and the associated cultural associa¬ 
tion of this people with the Shan from the east, it can 
be said that the Shan influence on the culture of the 
Manipuri people including their dress and dressing 


styles, was felt from the 8th century A.D., almost iri 
the same measure as those from the culture of the 
west, (see map) 

It is quite clear that the Chinese traders had passed 
through the route opened by Ko-Lo-Feng in the 8th 
century A.D. to export the Chinese silk and porcelain 
to far off Persia and Europe (see map; in "The Tai and 
the Tai Kingdom", by P.Gogoi, 1968 A.D.). By this 
consideration, it is assumed that the Chinese silk cul¬ 
ture might have had influenced the sericulture in 
Manipur since that time, and such unique collections 
like the embroidered cloth Wathok Phi and 
Khamba's Phi (presently preserved at 
Ningthoukhong and at Ngangkhalawai, Moirang) 
might have been an end result of such influence. 

The artistic decoration on the Meitei dress, par¬ 
ticularly the female dress with embroidery work, first 
appeared during the reign of Yanglou Keiphaba (969-. 
984 A.D.). The historic landmark in the history of the 
art of dress of the people during that time was the 
introduction of the embroidery works of Khoi pattern 
on the border of the female loindress Mayek Naibi 
(the stripped female lower garment). 

Before the introduction of the decorations on the 
borders of the Mayek naibi with embroidery works, 
that is, before the time of Yanglou Keiphaba this 
phanek was not dissimilar to that traditionally worn 
by the females of old tribes like the Anal, Chothe, 
Kabui, Hmar, Aimol, Chiru, Lamkang, etc. in so far 
as the striped pattern on the body of the loincloth was 
concerned. So, the introduction of embroidery works 
on the border of the striped phanek may be treated as 
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one of the remarkable cultural event that marked the 
differentiation of the Meitei as a distinct cultural group 
from their compatriots in the hills. 

The first pattern of embroidery works on the bor¬ 
ders of the striped phanek was the Khoijao (see 
fig.36). This pattern later developed into the Khoi 
Akoibi design (see fig.37). It was a very popular 
design. The Khoijao pattern survived as the estab¬ 
lished pattern of embroidery on the borders of the 
Mayek Naibi Phanek of young Meitei girls till re¬ 
cently. This pattern of embroidery is observed in 
many specimen of the Mayek Naibi Phanek that 
were offered to the Umang Lai , and which survived 
damage through the years. 

The same pattern of embroidery is seen on the 
borders of the Nahongphi (see fig.48-a), a cotton cloth 
of medium coarse texture in white background and 
bordered on the fringes by green strips. It is on this 
green border strips that the Khoijao patterns are em¬ 
broidered with yellow cotton threads. The cloth is used 
in carrying child on the back with the two ends of the 
cloth earned across the chest, one over the left shoul¬ 
der and the other from below the right armpit, and 
tightly tied thereon. This cloth is a chosen cloth, among 
other things, presented to a newly born baby by the 
mother’s parents on the day of the birth ceremony- 
performed either on the fifth or the sixth day of the 
birth of the child. 

The introduction of the embroidery pattern on the 
border of the striped phanek of the Meitei women, 
known as Hija Mayek (see fig.39) is also traced to the 
time of Yanglou Keiphaba. The invention of the Hija 


Mayek deserves special mention. It was first derived 
out of canoe-making craft. In ancient Manipur, report¬ 
edly upto the time of king Garibaniwas (1709-1748 
A.D.), the canoe was the chief means of transport and 
communication in the valley of Manipur. Waterways 
were the main routes of communication and transport 
throughout the valley. 

Among the various sections of the then Meitei 
population, the Luwang community was specialized 
in the craft of canoe-making. The Hijam, a sub-clan 
of the Luwang clan, as the name suggests, were par¬ 
ticularly specialised in this craft (the word Hijam had 
its root word in 'hi meaning ‘canoe’ and 'am' is 
characteric of a suffix attached to each name of the 
Meitei lineages. The ending part of the word 'jam' is 
corrupted from 'chain, which is again formed with its 
own root 'did meaning ‘descendents' and 'am' as the 
suffix following the Meitei lexiographical principle 
of forming a lineage name). 

Thus the people of the Hijam lineage of the 
Luwang clan was assigned the profession of canoe¬ 
making for supply of canoes for the royalty as well as 
for other private owners. It may be noted that since 
the time of Meidingu Loiyumba (1074-1122 A.D.) in 
the historical times, professions were distributed 
lineagewise in the Meitei society. 

Against this background, there is an interesting 
tale of the invention of the Hija Mayek pattern of 
embroidery work. One day, Kondraba, a royal chief 
carpenter of the Hijam lineage, discovered a peculiar 
pattern of prints on the cross-section of timber cut for 
making canoe. The discovery was reported to the king 
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who was impressed with the artisitic beauty of the 
pattern, and he thereby instructed the royal weavers 
to embroider this pattern on the borders of the Mayek 
Naibi Phanek. This was how the king introduced the 
Hija Mayek design of embroidery, so named after 
the lineage of the royal carpenter who discovered it 
initially. 


The reign of Meidingu Loiyumba was marked by 
the achievement in producing a great variety of dress, 
and during this period an organised administration of 
weaving industry was introduced. Loiyumba Shilyen 
(a treatise on the distribution of occupations during 
Meidingu Loiyumba’s time) mentions that the art of 
weaving various dress developed during the reign of 
the king. The distribution of those occupational arts 
to certain lienage are as follows: 


Name of lineage 

Thingucham 

Lairdlakpam 

Kaswam 

Chakpa Thiyam 

Chakpa Lampam 

Kongpacham 

Thongkabam 

Khumallabam 

Haokhom 

Laikhuram 

Salchiram 

Wahengbam 

Kabacham 

Apucham 


Occupational art 

Mungphi 

Laiphi 

Wana Katang Phi 
Laiphi Tonkap 
Phiren 
Langtomphi 
Yarongphi 
Chamiphi 
Tungkap Phi 
Sarong Phi 
Leirum Phi 
Dolai Kup Phi 
Dolai Thanaba Phi 
Phiren Phi 


Apucham 

Haodijam 

Thodingcham 

Thongpam 

Kongbam 

Chingkhalpam 

Thinpam 

Taibangcham 

Yumlenpam 

Wokthiyambam 

Chakpram 

Thoudam 

Nongthombam 

Ahongsangbam 

Ningthoujam 

Khoirisumbam 

Yumnak Sangbam 

Khoisnam 

Singkhangbam 

Chingkhawapam 

Wangpacham 


Phiroi Phi 
Heikoi Phi 
Singkap Phi 
Laiyek Phi 
Purum Phi 
Tarao Phi 
Pumthit Phanek 
Phimu Yekpa Phi 
Nongphi 

Khunung Musum Phi 

Phiren 

Phagang Phi 

Ningthouphi 

Embroidery work 

Chinphi 

Khunung Chumkhan 
Phi 

Chingkhong Phi 
Phimu Lanphi 
Khunung Mathang Phi 
Korou Phi Phingang 
Shangmi Lanmu Phi 


The weaving culture flourished during the reign 
of Meidingu Loiyumba, as is suggested by the record¬ 
ing of the names of royal weavers such as Naotam 
Phisaba, Ngangdi Phisaba, Yangnu Phisaba, Heisu 
Naha Phisaba and Khoiriyan Phisaba in the manu¬ 
script Loiyumba Shilyen. The manuscript 
Ningthouphi Saba stands to adduce the point and 
shows the then systematic organisation of weaving 
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ing his head-weaver Roso to depict on the cloth the 
design of the (Jrit Mahum (the nest ot a local bird). 
The new colour of thread, namely Makong Meiri 
(flame red) and Amuba (black) were used in produc¬ 
ing the high and low reliefs of the pattern of the nest 
on Muga Machu (light yellow) background. 

It is further reported that most of the traditional dyes 
were produced and developed under Loiyumba's patron¬ 
age. The task of dyeing were distributed to different 1 ami- 
lies, according to the manuscript Loiyumba Shilyen. 



Extract from the manuscript NINGTHOUPH1 SABA (a text dealing with the weaving of Ningthouphi) 
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culture by establishing royal weaving institution. In 
this manuscript, the names of royal head weavers such 
as Laikokshu of the time of Khui Tompok (154-264 
A.D.), Ako in the reign of Naophangba (428-516 A.D.) 
and Roso in the reign of Loiyumba (1074-1112 A.D.) 
are noted particularly for weaving different patterns 
of the Ningthouphi. 

The reign of Loiyumba is the most remarkable in 
the history of textile culture of Manipur. He also in¬ 
troduced a new design of the Ningthouphi by entrust. 
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Yumnak(lineage) 

Colour of yarn 

Akangcham 

Leirel Khoipaklei (light pink) 

Ch i ng K.h wampa m 

Chengsang Mu vuatrei 
(not idenurieci 

Yiroifcam 

Jreirom Makong Meiri 
(sailroil. odiK liciiiic iccl/t 

Khulmanthempam 

Higok Nanou Lei (light blue) 

Khiimukcham 

Kumlang Kumpal Lei (black) 

Yipusangbam 

Chingya Napu Lei, Taoching 

Heitroi 

Lei (grey, yellow, green, deep 
maroon) 

Washiyarnpam 

Wana Katang Narnba Sangien 
Yaichu Lei (greenish red shade 
produced by mixing green and 
red threads) 

Details on dye 

ing of last colour of the Loirang 


coloui .s also mentioned in trie Loiyumba Shiiyen. 
Langsangbam Phisaba Nganpa Naha is mentioned as 
an expert artisan for dyeing the Loirang colour during 
the reign of Loiyumba. It may be mentioned that the 
iight pink used in Loirang Mapan Naibi, originally 
characteristic of the Sarang Leishangthem lineage, is 
woven out of this very dyed yarn. 

Kwakpa Thawanthaba, son of Meidingu Thangbi 
Langthaba (1302-1324 A.D.) was considered as the 
patron of introducing Hindu custom. Because there 
were possibility that the male fashion of wearing 
Pheijom was more influenced from the west by people 
who had been exposed to the influences of the Aryan 
culture There are historical evidences recorder.- in the 


Meitei people with those people of the west. Here the 
most telling historical information is that Kwakpa 
Thawanthaba married a prioncess of the then Mleecha 
dynasty of Kamrup (modern Assam), named 
Chingulembi. 

A group of people accompanied the princess as 
her bodyguard on her marriage and stayed in the land. 
There are indication of cultural contact of the Meitei 
with the Khalachai (who late * on came to be known 
as Bishnupuries in the history u! Manipur) and the 
Bodo of Assam, peoples who had been influenced by 
the Asur and the Hindu cultures. 


The reign of Meidingu Kongy^tmba (1324-1335 
A.D.) marked an achievement of Meitei costume by 
adding ail attires of the Khuman after defeating the 
Khuman king Lamyay Kaikhinba. Luwang culture of 
dressing was also absorbed as the former was abolised 
by the Khuman. 

Later on. Meidingu Ningthoukhomba (1432-1467 
A.D.) added the Moirang dressing style by conquer¬ 
ing Moirang Ningthou Sana Hongba. 


The reign of Meidingu Kiyamba (3467-1508 A.D.) 
witnessed the introduction of new' items ot dress in 
Manipur, originating from the west as well as Irom 
the east of the region. Tiu king of Kiyam Khabat, a 
tribal state in the present rvabo valley ot Burma was 
the common enemy of both the Meitei king Kiyamba 
and the Pong (Shan) king Chaopha Khek Khomba. 
The two kings jointly attacked their common foe. 
Kiyam Khabat. Victories in battle. Chaopha Knee 
Khomba presented Kb; as a mark or the:; al.fi- 
racket eon tad s- idol, reported) \ ' K c o’ 
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Vishnu, the Hindu god, in exchanging gifts of token 
between the two kings. 

History says that Kiyamba requisitioned a Brah¬ 
min from the west, probably from present-day 
Assam, to administer the worship of the Hindu god. 
There are also historical evidences that some people 
from the west of Manipur, exposed to the cultural 
influence of ti.e Hindus, had already settled in some 
quarters particularly in the western hill ranges and 
their foothills of present Manipur. This means to 
say that by contact with those people, the Meitei of 
that time must have had incorporated certain cul¬ 
tural traits, including dress and dress styles of exog¬ 
enous origin. 

Local historians consider the event, that is, the 
official installation of Brahmin priesthood for the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu as a historic one. and accordingly a 
few scholars ascribe the introduction of using typical 
Hindu dress like the dhoti, kurta and thin wrapper, all 
in white cotton, to this historic occasion. It is further 
held that the fashion of putting on dhoti, called 
Kaptreng Thougal Phiset (see fig.8), was introduced 
for the first time in this period along with the advent 
of the cultural practice of worshipping the Hindu god 
Vishnu. 

Among the many new things cultural coming from 
the Shans, the female loincloth Kanap (see figs.45-a) 
is an important specimen. The tracing of the origin of 
the Kanap, once ritually used among the Meiteis, to 
the Shans gets its justification from the historical fact 
of the favourite peacock motif in the embroidery and 
weaving works of the Shans, which again would 


probably be influenced by either the Hindu or the Bud¬ 
dhist culture and later absorbed in the Burmese cul¬ 
ture as is substantiated by the Burmese arts associ¬ 
ated with the famous peacock throne of the Burmese 
and such other cultural traits of that people. The pea¬ 
cock cultural and artistic motif was possibly of Hindu 
or of Buddhist origin. But, in ancienct Manipur, this 
artistic motif came from the localised ancient Shan 
version of the same. 

A culture historical material from Andro village 
of Manipur (one of the villages of the Chakpa or Sak 
ethnic population of this state, who are still tound in 
;he region in certain cultural distinctiveness as distin¬ 
guished from the Meitei and other minor ethnic 
groups) would adduce support to this Shan-origin 
theory of the Kanap and its associated peacock artis¬ 
tic motif. The material in point is that according to 
the belief, on every occasion of the annual commu¬ 
nity festival performed by the people in honour of their 
governing deity Panam Ningthou, the dress to be at¬ 
tired by the deity and his consort, were said to have 
flown across the sky in the form of a fire stream from 
Kabo, the valley in north eastern part of Burma where 
the ancestors of this people (the Chakpa or the Sak 
people) had settled and had led a cultural life in the 
form of the Shan cultural tradition. 

The historical tradition of the Chakpa villagers of 
Andro, furnished here in support of the introduction 
of Kanap cloth in the larger Meitei culture must have 
obviously impressed the early association of the fab¬ 
ric with the culture of the people. Incidentally, the 
original female shamans (locally known as Maibi) who 
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mediated between the celestial and the mundane world, 
and who used to attire in the Kanap cloth in the ritual 
acts of mediation, were mostly of Chakpa origin. Later 
in history, the women of the Meitei royal families 
started using this cloth of high cultural value on ritual 
occasions. In earlier days, the Meitei queens adorn 
themselves with Kanap as an over-garment around the 
waist as prescribed cultural practice on the occasion 
of coronation ceremonies. 

The production of silk yarn increased as result 
of close contact with the Shans, among whom seri¬ 
culture and the industry of silk garments were well 
developed. It is probable that the floss silk which 
the Meiteis were using in embroidering the several 
kinds of garments, was influenced during this period 
of historic contact of the Meitei with the Shans. The 
Meitei word for floss silk, Kabrang . a word derived 
from two words 'Kabo' and 'lang (Kabo is the word 
which the Meitei applied to the Shans in identifying 
them, and lang is their word for thread, thus indicat¬ 
ing the Shan connection for the influence of floss 
silk in Manipur). 

The production of silk and other cloths decorated 
with embroidery works in floss silk and the use of 
these cloths became very popular during the time of 
Meidingu Khagemba (1597-1652 A.D.). It was in his 
reign that weight and measure instruments locally 
called Chei and Khal for silk trade and commerce were 
introduced. A set of khal (measuring scale) of that time 
still survives today. It can be seen at the People’s 
Museum, a private museum located at Kakching vil¬ 
lage to the southeast of Imphal. 


The reign of Khagemba marked a turning point in 
the history of Manipur. There were marked changes 
and development of the Meitei nationality in all re¬ 
spects of socio-cultural life. The king spread his po¬ 
litical dominance to the east as far as the land of the 
Chinese Shans whom the Meitei called Khagi. This 
political achievement of conquest over the Khagi is 
epitaphed in the name of the king himself, Khagemba 
(the word meaning 'the lord who won over the Khakhe 
or Khagi'. 

The word 'Khagemba' is formed of two root 
words; 'Khagi', the Khakhe people, and 'ngamba' 
which means ‘one who conquered’). He also brought 
in some Khagi war captives. Morever, history pro¬ 
vides records of the immigration of people from the 
east to Manipur. By virtue of those contacts and inter¬ 
action with those peoples of the eastern origin, cul¬ 
tural borrowings from the the east were prevalent. New 
items of culture were probably introduced as a result. 

Another probable new cultural introduction was 
the Pumthitphanek (see fig.46). In fact, the historical 
origin of this highly artistic female loin garment re¬ 
mains obscure. History is silent in this regard. Yet, in 
view of the social and cultural artifice of this people 
its introduction could be fixed during the time of this 
king. The historical and socio-cultural reason for this 
can be furnished as follows; this highly valued female 
garment could be donned only by the eldest princess 
of the Meitei king bom through a mother of the Angom 
royal house and who assumed the specific title of 
Khuraileima by virtue of her being the eldest sister 
of the brother who succeeds to the throne as the Meitei 
king, in her generation. 
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All this speaks about the close matrimonial re¬ 
lationship of the Meitei royal house and the Angora 
royal house, a relationship that was maintained be¬ 
tween the two royal families traditionally through¬ 
out history. No other daughter of the king was al¬ 
lowed to put on this cloth. The law of using this 
cloth was so strict that even the eldest princess was 
not entitled to attire in this loincloth if her mother 
was not in the status of Khuraueima , that is, if she 
is not married to the king of the Angom commu¬ 
nity Prior to her marriage to the Angom king, the 
princess held the status of Tamphasana. Later :n 
history the said law however became relaxed; if a 
Meitei princess was in the status of Tamphasana, 
whether married to the king of the Angom clan or 
not, she was given the privilege of wearing the 
Pumthit Phanek. 

The point to be noied here is that though the mat¬ 
rimonial relationship were there between the Angom 
and the Meitei royal houses long before the time of 
Meidingu Khagemba, it appears that the said relation¬ 
ship was most elaborate during his reign. 

It also appears that at no other point in history, 
there was any codification of the matrimonial rela¬ 
tionship of the royal houses than during the time of 
Khagemba. Besides the introduction of new items of 
culture, particularly dress and dressing styles, those 
traits and complexes that had been prevailing in the 
Meitei culture became enriched with the new addi¬ 
tions and improvements wherever necessary in respect 
of ir i technique or making cloths, textile design, aeco 

: araSU.. V. JT.: LUO 


Production of cloths was enhanced by Khagemba. 
The king conceived the practice of gifting specific 
award cloths (known as Maria Phi) to his talented sub¬ 
jects in various fields. It was also known as Pan Pul 
There is a historical occasion ior the naming of u-.. 
cloth. In the days before the reign of iviording*- 
Khagemba, the talent award was given in the form cb 
arable land in terms of a unit of measure of 
called Pari. During the reign of Khagemba, this for; - '-'* 
of giving award was replaced with cloths. However, 
the name of the earlier system continued in practice 
as in naming the new form; hence the name Pari Phi 
cloth). 

It is held by local historians that the offer 
Wanphak Phurit (see fig.50) as gallantry award was 
introduced oy Khagemba. This aw'ard v/as aiso opener 
to women. It may be mentioned here that Khagemb. 
trained women in archery' in preparedness for battle 
As a matter of fact, it was a necessity in those times 
as he was the first Meitei king to organise the Meitei 
population as a relatively strong political entity that 
became the base for growth of the Meitei state in the 
years that followed. 

Cheitharol Kumbaba, the royal chronicle, records 
that Khagemba fought a successful battle with the 
Maring tribe in the year 1630 A.D. From the absence 
of any historical record on the introduction, and even 
the use of Maring cloth prior to the king's reign, and 
from the report on the popular use of the Maring cloths 
by the Meitei people in his time, the introduction as 
well as the popular use of the Marine e-otb can pre¬ 
sumably be considered as the t ohow-un of the cor 
quest of the Maring by the 
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7. See Cheitharol Kumbaba - 
L. Ibungohal Sinj:h & N. 
KheJchandra Singh iEils.). 

p.22 


In this case, it is probable that the cloth was intro¬ 
duced for the first time to the Meitei people in the 
form of tribute, among others, from the vanquished 
Vtaring tribe. It is further reported in the Cheitharol 
Kumbaba that on the occasion of fala feast celebrated 
on account of his victory over the Maring, Khagemba 
wore a new fashion of shirt called Ningkham Phurit 
Leiren. 

It may be remarked that though the use of shirt 
made of German velvet by both the men and the 
women of the aristocracy might had prevailed in the 
Meitei society, probably since the time before 
Khagemba, it was during his time that such cloths were 
popularly in use. Here, mention may be made of the 
elaborate system of arrangement of the position and 
status of the nobles in his court; the horizontal as well 
as the vertical arrangement of the position of his nobles 
and the other public men as well, were expressed in 
terms of the different dress and modes of wearing the 
dress. 

The origin of the fashion of wearing the turban 
Salai Kokyet (see fig.22; and the Ningkham Samjin is 
placed on record during the reign of Khagemba. His¬ 
tory however reports on the full adoption of this mode 
of wearing turban by the nobles of king Khagemba 
when they attended the royal court. There is yet an¬ 
other historical record that Khagemba permitted his 
cardinal nobles to wear turban in a new and fashion¬ 
able style called Lengkhang Pakiov. 

It is interesting to note that the previous traditional 
division of the historical Meitei population into two 
units (each locally called a “ Puna ”), namely the 


Laipham Pana and the Khabam Pana assumed a four¬ 
fold system of divisions during the time of Khagemba. 
These four divisions consisted of the earl ier two divi¬ 
sions, namely the Laipham Pana and the Khabam Pana 
and the two new Panas, namely Ahallup Pana and 
Naharup Pana. This four-fold territorial division for 
administrative purpose was associated with the king’s 
distribution of identity colours of the four divisions; 
red for the Laipham Pana, green for the Khabam Pana, 
white for the Ahallup Pana and yellow for the Naharup 
Pana. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that only the 
respective heads of the four panas were the carriers 
of the identity colours shown on their turbans and the 
belts that fastened the turban to the head. This system 
of representing the identification of a Pana by its leader 
in terms of his turban and the belt could be observed 
on specific festive occasions like the annual boat race, 
Hiyang Tannaba , and the national polo game, Sagol 
Kangjei, played at least once in the annual calender 
of festivals. 

The militant culture developed during the time 
of Meidingu Khagemba has been hinted earlier in 
this chapter. As a necessary organisation to develop 
militant culture the king established a strong army 
base, though not in the form of a standing army; it 
was based rather on the traditional method of 
organising human labour, known as Lallup - a system 
that continued down the ages to the time of Mahara¬ 
jah Gambhir Singh (1825-1834 A.D.) who instituted 
a standing army of Manipur as a purely military 
organisation. 
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History clearly records that Khagemba prescribed 
dress; loincloths, turbans and shirt in black for his 
army. The mode of wearing turban sanctioned for army 
personnel was the form known as Kokyet Kangdrum 
(see fig.24). These customary prescription for the army 
in respect of their dress introduced during this period 
continued for long after. There is however no clear 
historical record on the practice of wearing this dress 
in the period before this Meitei king. 

The Meiteis have a tradition of decorating their 
dress with metal decorations decked with pieces of 
glittering glass. Today, this fashion of decoration is 
observed on the Ras costume. Historical materials, 
thus, indicate that this tradition of decorative fashion 
was first introduced during the time of Khagemba. 

During this period, this fashion was adopted in 
decorating the borders of the sleeves on the velvet 
shirts of the princes and princesses. The princesses of 
the Angom royal family were also entitled to adopt 
this fashion, the differences between them and the 
Meitei princesses was that the circular metal figures 
in which the glittering pieces of glass were framed 
were of gold or gold-like metals in the case of the 
Meitei princesses while those of the Angom princesses 
were of silver or any white, silver-like metal. 

However, the Khuraileima, that is, the queen of 
the Angom king, who assumed that status by virtue of 
her being the eldest daughter or eldest sister of the 
Meitei king, had the privilege to adopt the fashion of 
decoration prescribed for the Meitei princesses. 

In consideration of the artistic advancement 
achieved during his time, it may be held that the ap¬ 


plique design applied to many items of the dress for 
the elite Meiteis was introduced in his time. This new 
artistic work evidently enhanced the artistic flavour 
of not only the newly introduced dress but also of those 
traditional ones as the latter were equally decorated 
with that new design of artistic work. 

Khagemba may have also introduced the red 
wollen carpet known as Phirangchi which the later 
Meitei royal members used as their royal seat until 
recently. The Angom king of his time is described in 
many texts as using this particular carpet while other 
items of his dress were all in white. 

The origin of the Salai Kokyet is traced to the 
mythical times. The manuscript Kangla Leishem 
Leirik reports that Atiya Guru Sidaba wore the Salai 
Kokyet for the purpose of warding off misfortune fall¬ 
ing upon his youngest son Pakhangba. The manuscript 
also mentions that this particular turban was modelled 
after the anatomical feature of the head of the San 
(cow) in which the Guru disguished himself to put on 
trial both the contenders of the divine throne so as to 
test their wisdom. Hence this Kokyet symbolized the 
protective divine power of Guru Sidaba and till now 
it is found used by noblemen while attending to their 
sovereign. 

Another manuscript Kangleipak Sakhang 
Khudam records that the Salai Kokyet was used only 
in the time of Meidingu Khagemba with the cultural 
significance of reminding the head of Lainingthou 
Nongsaba (another powerful deity of the Meitei) con¬ 
ceived in the form having two ears and a crest in the 
middle. According to this source, only the Salai Matek, 
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out of its different kinds, is found relatively analo¬ 
gous to the three projections. This hypothesis cannot 
be applied to the other Salai Kokyets with only two 
projections like the Salai Mapum. 

Besides, the use of most of the traditional Kokyets 
had been repeatedly quoted in the royal chronicle long 
before the time of Meidingu Khagemba. Hence the 
plea claiming its existence in the reign of Khagemba 
is not reliable. Their antiquity may be traced back to 
the period when the different salais had existed in the 
history of Manipur. 

The other Kokyets, such as the Lairen Makhoi, 
Kokyet Kangdrum may have developed in the period 
following the reign of Meidingu Khagemba. 

The origin of the Pala Kokyet Achouba may be 
traced back as late as the reign of Meidingu 
Charairongba who initiated the worship of Rama in 
the 18th century A.D. 

Apart from the patronage of Sankritan costume, 
Meidingu Charairongba enriched the traditional cos¬ 
tume by adding all the attire of Angom after subdu¬ 
ing them. The Pala Kokyet Achouba got its popular¬ 
ity during the period of Maharajah Narasingha in the 
19th century A.D. Its gradual popularity took place in 
the reign of Maharajah Garibaniwas (1709-1748 A.D.), 
Bheigyachandra Maharajah (1750-1762 A.D.) and 
Maharajah Gambhir Singh (1825-1835 A.D.). Maha¬ 
rajah Sir Chandrakirti Singh modified its form to as¬ 
sume the present form of the Pala Kokyet Achouba. 
During his time woven Kokyet Phisang with Lamthang 
Khut-hat Phijin in multicolour was aslo produced 
(fig.81). 


In the reign of Maharajah Bhagyachnadra, the use 
of stitched shirt was quite familiar. The silk shirt hav¬ 
ing woven pattern of fish is a good example (fig.82). 
Besides the king, there was special dress for the Prince 
(fig.83) and for the nobles as well. The embroidered 
shirt as shown in figure 84 was the personal shirt of 
Paona Brajabashi. The Lushet Kokyet was also intro¬ 
duced by Maharajah Narsingha. and the Ajmeri style 
by Maharajah SirChurachand Singh (1891-1941 A.D.). 

Thus texture, pattern, colour, motif of any textile 
is a good source for yielding historical, cultural and 
social change of a society. | 
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CHAPTER TWO 

MEITEI TRADITIONAL DRESS : DESCRIPTION 


The modes of wearing the Meitei traditional male 
loindress may be broadly categorised into three types, 
namely: 

1. Type in which only the private part is covered. 

2. IVpe in which the whole pelvic portion is covered 
down to the knees or a little short of the knee. 

3. Type in which the garment reaches down to the 
middle of the legs. 

The various loindress and the styles of wearing 
each type are described here for better details. 


Khwangli Laikhal 

This particular wear is the most primitive of loin 
dressing style. A rope of plaited or twisted fibre is tied in 
the form of a belt around the waist. Cloth measuring 
1.50m in length is drapped between the thighs with the 
two ends hanging down freely from the waist belt, one 
to the front and the other at the back. The hanging ends 
reach down to half the length of the thighs. Only the 
private part is well covered by this style of wear. 

Ningri 

This dress-type can be seen even today in the in¬ 
terior areas of Manipur. In its present form, as is ob¬ 
served, a long-cloth piece meets the requirement of 
dressing in this style. The cloth, rolled lengthwise, is 
tied around the waist into a knot instead of using a 
rope. The two hanging free ends of the cloth are worn 
in the same way as described above, one end is car¬ 
ried to the back and the other end hangs freely from 
the waist over the private part. 
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The form of dress is simple. A long-cloth piece 
rolled lengthwise is tied in a knot to the front around 
the waist, leaving one end of the cloth shorter and the 
other end longer. The shorter end hangs freely to the 
front while the longer end is carried to the back for 
fastening in a knot at the girdle thereby tightly cover¬ 
ing the private part in the process. 




Ay nvri Hnitri Lonjan (fig..\) 


Nanici Huiiri Lonjan : In this style of dressing one 
wears a doth in the Hindusthani style of wearing dhoti, 
with the right folded end hanging down to the front. Both 
this end and the let! end are together carried between the 
thighs and are tucked in at the waist to the back. Thiv 
forms an under-garment of soils since another cloth iv 
worn over it in the Ningri style so described. 



Khong Kcmgjei Phikhao Shaba (fig.4) 


This is an adopted dress worn by traditional field- 
hockey players. It takes its form from the Namei Huitri 
Lonjan style. As in the case of 1(c), the cloth is worn 
with both the two ends carried back between the thighs 
and tucked in to the back at the waist. Over and above 
it. another cloth is worn in the Ningri style. However, 
in this case the long cloth is wound in a different style. 

One end of the cloth, gathered lengthwise, is held 
upward to the front to allow the other end to be car¬ 
ried tightly between the thighs, and is then w'ound 
round the w'aist in a twisting manner till it is finally 
carried back between the thighs from the back to the 
front. The end so far held upright at the front is let 
dou'n and the two edges of this end are then raised up 
straight and are tightly tied to the waist, one at the left 
and the other to the right, thus forming a bag-like hang¬ 
ing just over the private part of the wearer. Finally, 
the remaining part of the other end, after being tucked 
in at the waist, is gathered into a ball and is placed 
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8. The style of game is field- 
hockey, but with some differ¬ 
ence. The ball-carrier can be 
obstructed by locking in wres¬ 
tling (Mukna). Strikers have to 
overcome their opponents hv 
wrestling before scoring goals. 


9. There are three kinds of dhoti 
classified according to the pur¬ 
pose of use and colour 
schemes. They are (i) Phige 
Napu Pheijom. (ii) Jugi Meiri 
Pheijom and (iii) Gulap Machu 
Pheijom. The first type is ex¬ 
clusively meant for the Raja 
while the latter two are reserved 
for the Cheirap members and 
the Phamnaibas (officers) - ac¬ 
cording to a reference made by 
T.C.Hudson in his book. How¬ 
ever. they may be of later de¬ 
velopment. Before the British 
rule in Manipur, the Pheingang 
Pheijom (red dhoti) was said to 
be the coronation dress of 
Meidingu Naothingkhong. 


inside the “bag” formed with the other end. This pro¬ 
vides safety to the wearer against possible strike end 
by ball or hockey stick during the game, which is lo¬ 
cally called Mukna Kangjei H . 




Khudei (fig.6) 


A cloth of 1.20m 
in length and 0.60m 
in breadth is wound 
round the waist in 
such a way that the 
upper ends of the two 
sides are tucked in at 
the waist cross-wise, 
that is, the right side 
is tucked in to the left 
and the left side to the 
right; the right ;nd 
overlapping the left 
end, thus properly 
covering the private 
part. In this style of 
dressing the lower 
border of the cloth 
freely hangs over the 
thighs, a little above 
the knees. This dress¬ 
ing style is currently 
seen among many of 
the hill people of 
Manipur, particularly 
on the occasion of 
dance performance. 

It is a proto-type 
of the Hindustani 


fashion of wearing dhoti. Whereas, in this case, as the 
cloth is worn shorter both in length and in breadth, 
the front end is not properly folded and the lower bor¬ 
der does not reach down below the knees. 



Pheijom Kunja Kaohi (fig.7) 


The cloth worn is wound round the waist and is 
tight securely at mid abdomen, at its hall length. The 
left inner free end is gathered to the front and is passed 
between the legs to be tucked in behind. The right 
outer end is uniformly folded breadthwise into a tuft 
and its upper end is tucked in at the abdomen to the 
front, while its lower end hangs freely down to the 
ankles 9 . 
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Kaptreng Thougal Phiset (Fig. 8) 

This mode of dressing is slightly similar to fig.7, 
but differs from it in that the outer end instead of hang¬ 
ing to form a tuft at the front, is carried between the 
thighs and is tucked in behind at the girdle. 

3(c) Thougal Phiset Kunja Yeppi (fig.9) 

It resemble the mode of dressing described in fig.7, 
the only difference is that the lower end of the front 
tuft of folds fall only up to the knees as it is kept fas¬ 
tened, by taking the tuft at half of its length, at the 
right side of the waist. 



Thougal Phiset Kunja Yeppi (fig.9) 
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3(d) Shamu Naton Namei Leibi (tig. 10) 

This is another variation in dress style of the type 
described in fig.7. The variation is marked in the front 
hanging tuft of folds which tapers gradually at its 
bottom end. The technique of wear is done in such a 
way that the upper folds are suitably prepared wider 
than the corresponding folds at the bottom. To com¬ 
plete the dressing, an unfolded part of the cloth at 
its upper end is drawn away from the fold towards 
the left and is then tucked in at the waist. By this 
arrangement the hanging loose tuft of folds lake the 
shape of an elephant's trunk, thereby giving name 
of Shamu Naton (meaning ’elephant’s trunk’) to the 
style of dressing. 



Shamu Naton Namei Leibi (fig. 10) 
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10. The phrase suggests, as is 
popularly believed, that this 
border design originated from 
Moirang, an ancient principality 
by the banks of the Loktak 
Lake. Moirang had a distinct 
culture of its own. 


11. For the preparation and 
application of this dye see 
Chapter III. 


Loindress for male wearers : 

Material, design and motif 


Material 

The material for traditional Meitei male loindress 
are commonly of cotton, as is used in typical dress 
like the Khwangli Laikhal in 1(a), Ningri 1(b), Namei 
Huitri Lonjan 1(c), Khong Kangjei Phikhao Shaba 
1 (d), and Akoibi Matek 2(a). 

Besides cotton, silk was also used in certain types 
of dress modes. Silk was basically reserved for 
aristocrates and the royalty. Commoners normally 
wore cloths made of cotton. 

Design 

Traditional Meitei male loincloth are mostly in 
plain design of varying colours but more commonly 


in white. A few types are completely plain, of one 
colour throughout its length and width. There are types 
with plain bodies in one or more colours with strips, 
in both width and lengthwise, in any chosen colour 
usually different from that of the body of the cloth. 
Two designs of strips are observed, namely plain bor¬ 
der strips and border strips in uniform series of trian¬ 
gular figures (locally known as Moirangphi 
Chanba) 10 . These are both woven designs. 

A particular kind of male loincloth, Khudei (see 
fig.6), is found in chequer weaving design through¬ 
out the body of the cloth with plain border strips in 
distinct colour. This chequer design is shown in vary¬ 
ing colour patterns and in varying sizes of the square. 
The check design in different schemes of colour com¬ 
bination characterises the artistic motifs shown in the 
Meitei male loincloth Khudei. This kind of loincloth 
in the said design is used commonly in daily life. 

Painted design occur only in the the kind of male 
loincloth locally known as Khamu or Khamen Chatpa 
(fig. 11). This cloth is so named after the scrolled de¬ 
signs painted throughout the body of the fabric. This 
design on the glamorous Meitei male loincloth is a 
scheme of deep purple colour, deep red or chocolate 
(prepared from a plant known as Khamu 11 ) painted on 
the white background of the cloth of silk. This design 
is said to be adopted from the patterns on the ventral 
side of Pakhangba, the serpent-god worshipped by eth¬ 
nic Meiteis. There are reportedly seven patterns of 
paintings of the Khamu/Khamen Chatpa represent¬ 
ing the seven clans of the Meiteis. However, only four 
of these seven patterns have been discovered so far. 
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Khamen Chatpa (Fig. 11) 
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TRADITIONAL DRESS OF THE MEITEIS 


Motif 

The Meitei cultural motifs depicted on the male 
loindress are expressed in terms of the colours and 
the patterns woven or painted on the cloths. Meitei 
colour scheme has white, black, orange, green, pink, 
crimson red and violet colours. These are the chosen 
colours on the mono-dyed Meitei loincloths. In the 
ancient past, the people normally put on black loin¬ 
cloths. But most of the ceremonial dress of this people 
are in white colour. Meitei warriors used to put on 
black loincloths. Again, black and white arc the cho¬ 
sen colours for ritual purposes as cloths deemed to be 
the favourites of the deities are of these colours. Yel¬ 
low, orange, pink, crimson red, olive green, violet, e 
are colours of fancy and glamour, and as such Meitei 
aristocrats wore loincloths of these colours on festive 
occasions. 

Loin over-garment for male wearers 

On ceremonial and festive occasions, the Meitei 
nobles used two kinds of loin over-garment, namely 
Ningkham and Khwangset. 

Ningkham (fig 12) : This is a triangular shaped 
garment drapped on the backside over the loindress. 
On the whole, it is composed of triangular white piece 
of cloth having two of its sides bordered with laces 
of artistic applique works. The cloth is worn around 
the waist, its two ends forming a knot to the front. 
The two lace sides hang below with a decorated piece 
of tuft hanging freely in the middle of the back. 

Based on two types of design of applique work 
on the lace, a Ningkham is referred cither as the or 
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Kho'i Ningkham as the Phantup Ningkham(f\g$. 12-a 
and 13). Besides, a special type of Ningkham design 
having Shu Nga Leirong pattern is said to be the at¬ 
tire of the Lairemba and Lairembi during the Hiyang 
festival. 

Khwangset : It is a kind of chadder, wrapped 
and gathered lengthwsie, around the waist in the form 
of a belt with a knot at the left side. The two ends of 
the cloth hang freely over the left thigh, one above 
the other. It is worn only when a man puts on 
Ningkham. It appears more like a decoration piece 
than a belt. 

Shirting for male wearers 

Meitei traditional fashion of shirting can be 
broadly divided into two types; (a) in which the body 
is not fully covered, (b) in which the body is cov¬ 
ered with the garment. The latter style is obviously 
of later introduction. 

The first type is again of two kinds: 

a(i) Khaon Phurit (fig. 14): A relatively long and 
narrow scarf is held lengthwise, spread out on the chest 
and carried backward with the ends crossing each other 
at the back. The ends are then carried up to the neck 
and hung down on the chest where the remaining por¬ 
tion of the two ends of the scarf are tied into a knot, 
one end being placed inside of and the other over the 
previous stretch of the cloth placed there in the be¬ 
ginning. While dressing in this mode the cloth at the 
two sides cover only the chest portion of the body. 
This mode of shirting is still in use today among the 
Kuki tribes in the interior parts of Manipur. 
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a (ii) Khaochon Phurit (tig. 15) : In this type of 
wear, the relatively long and narrow sear 1 ' is placed to 
the back of the body spread by folding a: the middle. 
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two: halves; one haU'forming the backside ana the other 
he.if. the from side of (he shirt. 

On the iron! side of the cloth, the neck round is 
cut out. From the centre of the round, the front half is 
again cut into two halves vertically. The cut halves 
are hand sewn at the borders, ihe vertical opening to 
the front side of the shirt is again fasterned to each 
other at regular interval with thread choirs fixed to 
both borders for the purpose, an arrangement which 
later on was replaced with buttons of several designs. 

Depending on whether a shirt is sleeveless or is 
either short sleeved or full sleeved, the garment is 
again categorised into three types, namely (i) Konkha 
Phurit. (ii) Phurit Saikakpaand (iii) Phurit Saichonba. 
i) Konkha Phurit is sleeveless, and ii reaches upto 
the waist. This is used as under-garment, 
b) Phurit Saikakpa (fig. 16) is half sleeved, and 
it reaches up to the waist. 
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c) Phurit Saichonba (fig. 17,17-a) is full-sleeved, 
and it reaches down to the knees or a little be¬ 
low. 

Material, design and artistic work 

The shirts don by the common people were of coarse 
cotton cloth. Those worn by the noblemen and the roy¬ 
alty were of silk and German velvet. The cotton shirts 
for aristocrats were of fine texture. Shirts made of ma¬ 
terial other than silk and velvet were mostly in white 
colour. The royal half-sleeved shirts were decorated with 
two patterns known as Ningthouphi Saikakpa (short 
sleeved royal tunic, see fig. 16) and Ningthouphi 
Saichonba (full-sleeved royal tunic, see fig. 17). Both 
were of hand-spun silk threads. 

The Ningthouphi Saikakpa was decorated through¬ 
out with handiworks of weaving, embroidery and ap¬ 
plique taking after the patterns found on the dorsal 
side of the body of the serpent-god Pakhangba. The 
bottom of the shirt was decorated with rows of cutout 
triangular patterns in black or red colours in applique. 
In some cases, cotton of the shirt was decorated with 
rows of cutout triangular patterns in black or red 
colours in applique. In other cases, cotton tassels were 
attached decorati vely below the applique works. Gen¬ 
erally, the Pakhangba motif is designed with red, green, 
violet, deep chocolate, deep flame red and black 
threads at suitable intervals when weaving the cloth. 

Tunics for the royalty and the aristrocrat, both half- 
sleeved and full-sleeved, of velvet pieces and in vari¬ 
ous colours, such as deep green, red, black, violet etc., 
were also popular. The whole garment was unicolour 
in one of these chosen colours but decked with bright 
golden sequins, including large ones with pieces of 


glittering glass in rows, at the borders of the sleeves, 
the chest opening and at the bottom around the whole 
length. 



A Meitei noble wearing Ningthouphi 
Saikakpa and Khamen chatpa dhoti 
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Maharajah Churachand Singh in Hiyang Costume 
adorning with Lollei (Fig. 18) Samjin and Ningkham. 


Shirt of plain white, fine coth in the fashion of the 
Hindusthani kurta was also used, having local name 
of Phiren phurit (shirt of special fashion). 

Headdress for male wearers 

The traditional inaie headdress is of two types, 
namely headgear and turban (Kokyet). 

a. The headgear is again of two forms, namely 
Lollei and Samjin. 

i) The Lollei (fig. 18) headgear is of cloth, and it 
appears like a crown with an upward conical projec¬ 
tion at the top. To the front, it is decked with a few 
thin and fine-pointed sticks of serrated teeth, reminis¬ 
cent of the form of the head of a prawn; set straight 
and slightly curled with the base on the cloth just above 
the forehead (fig. 18). It is believed that the mythcial 
hero (of creation) Konjin Tuthokpa, wore this head- 
gear at the time when he performed administration as 
the chief justice/sovereign. 

ii) Samijn (fig. 19): Samjin is still in use today. It is 
prepared by twilling a long narrow, thin cloth gathered 
lengthwise on a round bamboo-frame from which a 
curved wooden structure rises in the front with a slightly 
leaning posture, and is backed up by a support at the 
back of the round frame. The curved wooden stick takes 
shape like a unicorn, and is hooked at the top. When 
the cloth is twilled over the round frame, two ear-like 
decorations of cloth are created in the process of mak¬ 
ing design, named as Chiren Langlen . one at the right 
side and the other to the left side. 

The gathered cloth is then wrapped on to the round 
frame to work up a cap-like shape. The curved wooden 
stick is also lightly wrapped with 'mother fine laced cloth 
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(Fig 19) 

A - Samjin Mari Kwakli mayek, B - Yensin mayek, C - Khoi mayek, D - Thambal Cheplei, E - Pheiroi 
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upto the top. The lace is decked with applique decora¬ 
tions (see fig. 19a). The decorative cloth hangs freely from 
the top hook of the stick. At its round frame, the cloth 
has a width oi 2.8mm, and it reaches down to the waist, 
at the back. The broad end portion of the cloth is also 
decorated with several designs ul uppiiquc. The design 
observed on this piece is termed as Sctmjin Mapcik , w'hile 
the lace is termed as Sctmjin Maree (Fix. 19-ci). 


A second lengthy lace, decorated with applique de¬ 
sign, is used for fastening the headgear. It is passed over 
the head to reach the chin, where one end of the iace is 
provided with a hook through which the other end of the 
same lace passes. Here it expands to a form, with artistic 
design, similar to the Samjin Mapak on the back. The 
piece hangs freely over the chest. The borders on the 
hanging ends, of both the Samjin Mapak and the Samjin 
Maree, are decorated with designs in applique. The 
Samjin Mapak terminates into net-like patterns formed 
by interlaced yarn of yellow colour. The cotton tassel 
borders in rows, and this is locally known as Pheiroi. 

The designs on the Samjin Mapak consists of the 
tollowing four patterns, namely Yensil Mayek 
(fig.!9-b), Khoi Mayek (fig. 19c), Thambal Cheplei 
(tig. 19d) and Pheiroi (fig. 19e). 


Bunch of leathers locally termed as Urikshet (egret 
plump) or feathers of the peacock are inserted upright to 
the top hook of the projecting stick on the headgear, and 
this completes the decoration of this form of headgear. 

Symbolic motif of Sam f in • 

1 his form of neadgear is believed to represent the 
head portion of the Meitei serpent-god, Pakhangba; the 
two ear-like parts on the sides of the headgear repre¬ 
sent the two ears of the deity. The curved wooden pro¬ 


jection wrapped with decorated lace and set upright at 
the tip of the headgear represent the horn of this imagi¬ 
nary serpent-like form of the deity. The broaden part of 
the Samjin, decorated with several floral designs in 
applique, and bordered with a network of interlaced 
yeiiow thread fibres hanging freely on the hack and at 
the front, is assumed to be the crest and the ventral side 
of the serpent-like form of Pakhangba. 

b. Turban (Kokyet) : Turban culture developed 
remarkably among the Meiteis. The use of turbans 
differed significantly in style and according to the 
purpose of use and occasion. Some examples are il¬ 
lustrated here. 

1. Tolok : It is a mode of wearing turban in use til! 
today. One end of the cloth is set upright just above 
the centre of the forehead, in the form of a crest, while 
the other end, after being wrapped around the head 
from both the left and the right sides twice or thrice 
around the base of the crest, is tucked into the lobes 
of the turban at the backside. 

It is believed that Ashiba. the Meitei mythical fig¬ 
ure connected with the creation of the Universe wore 
this form of turban. By the symbolic act of wearing 
the turban in such fashion by the deity, being inter¬ 
preted as the successful adventure against the chal¬ 
lenges of enemies and other obstructing forces, the 
Meitei Maihas (folk priests who are said to have su¬ 
pernatural communication with the deities and the evil 
spiiits) wear turban in exact manner while in trance. 

Meitei warriors also wear turban in similar man¬ 
ner when they perform the dance ritual, Thengkou 
Chongba. With spear or sword in hand the warrior 
danced in definite pattern, specially on the occasion 
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Tolok (Fig. 20) 


Kokyet Pheiyet (Fig. 21) 



Salai Kokyet Matek (Fig. 22) 


Salai Kokyet Mapum (Fig. 22-a) 
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Salai Kokyet Oinambi (Fig. 22-b) 


Salai Kokyet Matok Pcmdabi (Fig. 22-c) 




Pala Kokyet (Fig. 23) 


Kokyet Kangdrum (Fig. 22-a) 
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12. According to the myth, 
when the work of creating the 
universe was completed, Atiya 
Guru Sidaba conceived a plan 
to test the wisdom of his two 
sons with the intention of se¬ 
lecting his heir. It was a trial to 
see which of the two knew him 
in his disguised form. So. he 
assumed the form of a bull. 


before setting off to battle. The dance form had sym¬ 
bolic meaning like anticipating the slaying of enemies 
in battle. This ritualistic dance is also performed in 
ceremonial occasion to seek the welfare and prosper¬ 
ity of the community. 

2. Pakhang Tolok : The style of wear resembles 
that of the Tolok style. This turban was particularly used 
by the youths while leisuring around in the locality. 

3. Tcibun/Kokyet Kangdrum : The pattern of put¬ 
ting on this type of turban is by taking its breadth ver¬ 
tically over the vertex from left to right and vice-versa 
till it covers the whole part of the head, and its end is 
tucked inside the lobes of the turban at the backside. 
Modified form ot this turban with chin strap was used 
by the royal guards and by the military. This Tabun 
Kokyet is now also known as Kokyet Kangdrum. 

4. Kokyet Pheiyet (fig.21) : The style of wear is 
simple, done with a piece of thin white chadder 
(Innaphi ). The cloth is first gathered breadthwise. The 
edges of the two ends are compressed into very small 
folds which, when let loose, spreads and thus beauti¬ 
fies the turban. The style of wear assumes its form 
when the gathered stretch of cloth is wrapped round 
the head from the back, and the two ends are inter- 
rolled at the front, in such a way that the fringe of one 
end furls out above the turban, on the right side, while 
that of the left end spreads above the ear. 

It is said that the mythical god-king Nongda Lairen 
Pakhangba put on turban of this fashion for the first 
time. In later times, princes used this style of wearing 
turban occasionally. 

5. Paknoi Kokyet : The peculiarity of this style of 
turban is that the two ends of the cloth project upwards 


from the turban, one on the right side and the other to 
the left, both above the ears. This is said to be of an¬ 
cient origin. 


6. Salai Kokyet : The Salai Kokyet is believed to 
be concieved relating to the Meitei cosmogonical be¬ 
lief in the concept of the mythical person of Atiya 
Guru Sidaba, the manisfestation of the Supreme Be¬ 
ing in the act of creation of the Universe. The deity is 
associated with two aspects of symbolism in the cos¬ 
mogony of the people. Firstly, the deity is a symbol 
of protection. The second symbolism associated with 
this deity relates to his tri- curved posture which re¬ 
minds of the philosophy of tripartitism reflected in 
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Luwang and Khuman, each representing the three 
units of a day, that is, morning, afternoon, and night/ 
darkness respectively). The aspect of dual symbol¬ 
ism is perceivable in this form of head dressing cul¬ 
ture. 


There are four varieties of Salai Kokyet, namely : 

6a. Salai Kokyet Mapum 
6b. Salai Kokyet Macha 
6c. Salai Kokyet Oinambi 
6d. Salai Kokyet Matok Pandabi. 

6a. Salai Kokyet Mapum/Achouba (fig.22a): The 
two ends of the turban are projected slightly upwards, 
one on the right side at a point from the turban above 
the eyebrow, and the other at the back. According to 
the Meitei concept these two projections represent the 
two horns of the divine bull - a form that Atiya Guru 
Sidaba, the god of creation, assumed in one episode 
of the creation myth 12 . Hence, the name San= cow/ 
bull and Lai- God, that is, Salai is given. 
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13. The Chiren Langlen form 
of turban is named after the di¬ 
vine horns of Lainingthou 
Pakhangba. A thin cloth of a 
length of Khudup Taruk (i.e. 
six arm-length) is used for this 
turban. After gathering length¬ 
wise, it is coiled around the 
head starting from the centre of 
the head. The right end after 
crossing along the forehead is 
tucked in at the left side just 
above the ear forming a projec¬ 
tion. Likewise the left side pre¬ 
sents a similar projection on the 
left side. 


14. Selungba is the name of an 
office in the traditional Meitei 
administrative system. The 
man who held this office was 
known by the same name. 


There is another version that these two projections 
are the representation of the two horns of Lainingthou 
Pakhangba and hence the name Chiren Langlen (Su¬ 
preme horn) 13 is also found referred accordingly. The 
divine motive behind this manifestation was to justify 
the claim of Pakhangba to the throne against the claim 
of his elder, Sanamahi. The drummers ( Pung Yeiba ) in 
nat sankritana and the Palas (sankritana singers) wear 
this form of turban on the occasion of Asti Sanchai. 

6b. Salai Kokyet Matek/Macha (Fig.22) : This 
form of turban is provided with three partial upwards 
projections with the cloth ends. Royal attendants 
adorned this style of turban wear. Meitei bridegrooms 
also put on this style of turban in marriage. 

The pattern of wear is interesting to note. One end 
of the cloth is stretched breadthwise. Half of this 
stretched end is compressed into equal folds to give 
the shape of a dove tail, and is then set upright above 
the forehead on the right side, while the other half is 
left free. Holding the cloth at its edge with the left 
hand, and pressing it to the top at right forehead, the 
longer end is wrapped round the head with the right 
hand. The end part of the cloth is then tucked into the 
turban at the top to form an upward projection right 
behind the similar projection formed earlier. 

Finally, the remaining part of the turban-cloth that 
has so far been left free, is then carried round the tur¬ 
ban and across its vertex from right to left, and is 
tucked in to the turban from behind to form the small 
projection seen on the left side. 

6c. Salai Kokyet Oinambi (fig.22b): 

This form of turban is so named by its method of 
wrapping that differs from the other styles. Here, the 


final wrapping round the head is done from the left (pi) 
to the right. The act of inserting is termed ‘nambi\ and 
so wrapping and inserting the turban cloth from the 
left. And hence, the affix ‘ oinambi ’. The upright crest, 
formed by the folded fringe of the right end of the cloth, 
observed to the right end, is faintly projected from the 
turban at the back, left after being carried over the tur¬ 
ban from the left side across its apex. This was exclu¬ 
sively used by the Selungba 14 in common functions. 

6d. Salai Kokyet Matok Pandabi (fig.22c) : This 
turban differs from the others in that the projected ends 
are inserted inside the lobes of the turban, and as such it 
shows no hackle. By the absence of crest, it is also known 
as Kokyet Pumnan {'pumnari meaning ‘flattened’). 

It was used by royal attendence engaged in the 
duty of holding the decorated vessels like the Senthak, 
Kwagok, Khudong, or in driving off flies, bees etc., 
with the help of flywhisk ( Kanghai/Chamor ) while 
attending to the royalty. 

7. Pala Kokyet , or Kokyet Phisang (fig.23): It is 
the form of turban put on, as the name so suggests, by 
the Pala, that is, singers of sankritana. It is also called 
Kokyet Phisang since it is made of Khudup niphu (that 
is, forty arm-length of cloth, hence the name 'phisang' 
implying 'phi' meaning 'cloth' and '(a)sang(ba)' mean¬ 
ing 'long one'). Naturally, the turban made is quite big 
and looks like a ball. 

This form of turban is presumably the biggest of 
all the trubans worn by the Meiteis. This mode of 
wearing turban is also used by the Pena singers (fiddle 
singers) who recite folk and legendary tales while 
playing a musical instrument locally called Pena 
(fiddle-like stringed musical instrument). 
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15. Holi band is a group of sing¬ 
ers and drummers performing 
their acts on Do! Yatra festival. 


The long and narrow yet thin cloth is first flattened 
into three equal folds, measuring a width of three fingers. 
Both ends of the cloth are well tucked in and are hidden 
in the turban. The peculiarity in the preparation of this 
turban is that the cloth is flattened on the left side while 
the right side is scrolled when wrapped, resembling uic 
form of the end of a Tharoi (snail). Finally, a tuft of black 
yarn locally known as Petruk is inserted at the top of the 
head in the small gap provided for the purpose, in be¬ 
tween the two ventral rounds of the turban. 

9. Kokyet Kangdrum (fig.24): This form was nor¬ 
mally worn by traditional Meitei warriors. Traditional 
polo-players also wore this form of turban. The cloth is 
first gathered lengthwise, and is then wound round the 
head from both the left and the right sides, with no pro¬ 
jections. To tighten the turban on to the head, a small 
strip of cloth belts the turban from the top across the 
two earlobes and is tied into a knot just below the chin; 
a fastening arrangement to check any possible drop of 
the turban when the wearer is in active movement. 

10. Kokyet Loirel Makhoi (fig.25) : It is a proto¬ 
type of the Pala Kokyet , used by pena singers on pub¬ 
lic ceremonial occasions like Lai Haraoba and 
Kwaktanba, before the conception of the Pala Kokyet. 
A few Pena singers still use this type of turban attire. 

A long but relatively narrow and thin strip of cloth 
is used for the turban. Half of the cloth is loosen ini¬ 
tially while the other half is gathered lengthwise and 
is coiled in two halves on the two sides of the head, 
with its end raised up at the apex of the head in the 
form of the top hackle. 

After this is done, the other half of the cloth that is 
left loose, is then taken up. Gathering up the cloth, it is 


flatten lengthwise and wound round the head, and is 
then tucked in beneath the bottom lobes of the turban. 
The end portion is tuned up to the top of the turban at 
the back, at its mid, to mark the dissecting line of the 
two dorsal halves of the turban on the backside. On 
the front, this dividing murk is absent. 


11. Ajmeri Kokyet (fig.26): As the name suggest, 
this style of wearing turban was borrowed from the 
Ajmeri style of Rajasthan. As typical of this style, the 
left side of the turban extends irregularly to cover the 
left ear, while the right side dips up above the lobe of 
the right ear. The dovetail like hackle is raised at the 
top by carrying the left end portion over the turban at 
its top mid while the right end dangles at the back, 
reaching upto the waist. 

The Manipur king, Maharajah Sir Churachand 
Singh, K.C.S.I. (1891-1941 A.D.) adopted this fash ¬ 
ion of wear after his return from Ajmer where he had 
education by the patron of the British Government. It 
was reserved only for the king and his royal brothers. 
Later on, the Holi band (Sana Holi Pala ) 15 of the king 
was permitted to use this style of wearing turban. 

12. Kokyet Chinbun Uikpa (fig.27): For this mode 
of wearing turban, the cloth required is not a long one. 
Gathered lengthwise, half of the cloth is used in mak¬ 
ing a coil round the head, along the line correspond¬ 
ing to the forehead at the front, leaving the portion of 
the head above it bare. The coil of cloth so made is 
tied into a knot on one side of the head. The cloth end 
of the remaining half is carried across the mouth from 
the side of the face where the knot is located and to 
the opposite side where it is tucked into the coil of the 
turban. The covering of mouth with cloth checks ac¬ 
cidental out-flow of saliva. 
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16. The nomenclature of this 
type of phanek, that is, Pungou/ 
Pumngou phanek meaning 
’wholly white phanek' though it 
has coloured border varieties, 
suggests that in the ancient 
times the Meitei women prob¬ 
ably put on plain loincloths only 
in white. The prescribed white 
loincloth of the Maibis retained 
till today may be a cultural pres¬ 
ervation of that ancient custom. 
That is why even after the in¬ 
troduction of coloured/bordered 
plain designed phanek, such a 
phanek is still called Pumngou 
phanek. 


In ceremonial feasts cooks use this mode of wear¬ 
ing turban. It is said to have been introduced during 
the time of Meidingu Kiyamba (1467-1508 A.D.) This 
fashion prevails till today. 

Female dress 

The Meitei women wear a loincloth locally called 
Phanek. It typically measures 1.75m in length and 
1.30cm in bn adth. It is worn in two styles, reflecting 
either the marrk d or the unmarried status of the wearer. 
The first style is called Khoidom Shetpa , and the other 
is Phidol Chingkhatpa. The first style is worn by the 
unmarried girls, and the latter style by the married 
women. 

In the Khoidom Shetpa style, the cloth is worn 
lengthwise, with one border around the waist, and in such 
way that the left breadth end is carried to the right, while the 
right counterpart, carried to the left, overlaps the inner end 
(that is, the left end is now placed on the right side), and its 
comer end (termed as phirei ) is then tightly tucked in to this 
upper end of the cloth wrapped around the waist. The lower 
border of the cloth ffeely hangs in a circular form around 
the middle of the legs. In Phidon Chingkhatpa, the cloth is 
worn in the same way as in Khoidom Shetpa fashion, but in 
this case above the breasts. This mode of dressing is so fash¬ 
ioned to cover the breasts. 

A phanek is of four categories according to the 
varied designs. These are (a) Pumngou Phanek (b) 
Mayek Naibi (c) Kanap and (d) Pumthit Phanek. 

a) Pumngou Phanek : As the name suggests, this 
phanek is of complete white colour. But in practice, 
this dress is found in different plain colours with or 
without border strips. The border strips are either in 
plain design, in distinct colour different from the 


colour of the cloth, or in the popular design called 
Moirangphee Chanba, that is, the series of triangles 
woven along the borders. Thus, a Pumngou Phanek 
may be of the following types: 

i) Complete white or light pink with no border 
strips. Pumngou Phanek 16 of complete white colour 
are used by Maibis (priestess), and the Pumngou 
Phanek of light pink colour are donned by the Meitei 
women on occasion of mortuary ceremonies and at 
the time of prayers at temples. 

ii) Coloured Pumngou Phanek with plain border 
strips, in colour distinctly differing from that of the 
body of the cloth. A phanek of this type is used in the 
day-to-day life as well as on minor social occasions 
taking place nearby. More commonly, girls put on this 
type of phanek on causal occasion than on festivals. 

iii) Coloured Pumngou Phanek with border strips 
of Moirangphee Chanba does not differ from the va¬ 
riety with plain border strips. It is considered to be a 
fancied variety of the latter. 

b) Mayek Naibi Phanek (figs.29-35) : It is of 
stripped design. The strips are set horizontally through¬ 
out the body of the cloth and is hemmed in by broad 
border in black, on the top side as well at the bottom 
of the fabric. The pattern of strips is one of regular 
repeatation of the set of three or two, predominantly 
three colours of matching combination. 

For instance, in the colour scheme called Thambal 
Machu (literally meaning ‘lotus colour’, fig.30) there 
is a combination of light pink at the top followed by 
the line of maroon which again is followed by a line 
of black colour, whose combinations offer an excel¬ 
lent shade. The whole body of this type of cloth is 
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decorated with repeated pattern of such combination 
with the matching rows of colours. 

Traditionally, the Mayek Naibi Phanek of only 
seven distinct colour schemes were recognised, these 
corresponding to the seven clans ot the Meitei, the 
Thambal Machu scheme belonging to the Ningthouja 
clan, the Higok scheme (that is, scheme in which the 
dominant colour is deep blue, fig.34) to the Luwang 
clan, the Kitmjingbi (scheme of dominent black colour 
alternately intervened by very narrow lines of white 
colour, fig.29) to the Khuman clan, Iiangam Mapal 
Phanek (in which yellow of the mustard plant flower is 
made dominant in a scheme of combination of this 
colour, maroon and black, tig.31) to the Moirang clan, 
Langhou Phanek (a scheme of black and white in equal 
breadth, each measuring about 5mm., fig.32) to the 
Angom clan and the Loirang Phanek (fig.331 to the 
Sarang Leishangthem clan, characterised by the colour 
scheme of white and light pink. 

Reportedly, women of the seven clans used to don 
their respective types of the Mayek Naibi Pnanek as 
marks of their respective clan identities. 

A Mayek Naibi Phanek is made up ol two equal 
parts, each provided with a border, and joined together 
lengthwise by the unbordered sides of the pieces. Ac¬ 
cording to the cultural history of the Meitei people, the 
borders of the Mayek Naibi Phanek were left 
unembroidered, it resembling the loincloths tradition¬ 
ally worn by women of tribes like the Kabui and many 
of the old Kuki tribes, such as the Korn, the Choth \ 
the Purum. the Aimol, the Chiru, the Lamkang and the 
Tarao. 


Chinphi/Tungkap Phanek (fig.28); A Mayek Naibi 
Phanek with unembroidered broders was called 
Chinphi Phanek in earlier times. It still survives today 
in miniature size in the form ol the Tungkap , as dress 
for the female deities of the traditional pantheon of 


the Meitei. They offer this dress to theii deiteis at woi- 
ship. The Meitei cultural practice prescribes such type 
of loindress for the babies, too. On the wearing cei- 
emony of a child, a female baby is wound with this 
Thk nrartice is Still in VOSUe. 


Embroidery works 

The Meiteis began decorating the borders of their 
Mayek Naibi Phanek with embroidery works report¬ 
edly since the days of Yanglou Keiphaba (969-984 
A.D.) The cultural history of the people registers two 
main patterns of embroidery work on the borders of a 
Mayek Naibi Phanek; namely the Khoijao and the 
Hijamavek. The Khoi Akoihi pattern is of latter devel¬ 
opment. 

Khoijao Lon hi Mapan Naibi (fig.36) . This pat¬ 
tern is a uniform series of semi-circular figures in 
which the head is concentric inwardly. The figures 
are alternately arranged; the head faces upward in 
one unit, followed by downward facing in the nexL 
unit, and so on. Each of these units of figure is called 
a Khoi (meaning a hook or bee). Again, it is speci¬ 
fied as the Khoijao (meaning a big hook oi btt.jao* 
chao meaning ‘big’) as it represents the magnified 
pattern of the hook or the bee. The series of concen¬ 
tric figures is flanked by two narrow iines oi em¬ 
broidery works observed to be uniformly broken 
stretch of lines. 
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Khoijao Lonbi Mapart Naibi (Fig. 36) 


It was a popular embroidery design of the Mayek 
Naibi Phanek in those early days until the introduc¬ 
tion of the Khoi Akoibi design. Even as the latter de¬ 
sign became popular, the Khoijao design was still in 
vogue among the damsels who had not reached the 
age of physical maturity. 

This tradition continued until recently. Though 
both the designs were popular side by side, the former 
prevailed over the latter in the ritual sphere. This is 
evidenced by the fact that most of the Mayek Naibi 
Phaneks collected from the temples of the Umang Lais 
are found embroidered on the border with this design. 


Khoi Akoibi Mapan Naibi (fig.37): This pattern 
is a uniform series of circular frames, but tradition¬ 
ally oval, interrupted by a design locally called Tenga 
each in-between every unit of two such frames. The 
insides of the circular frame is decked with a rectan¬ 
gular figure of four slightly crescent lines that con¬ 
join the outer circular line at two sets of opposite 
points, one vertically and the other horizontally. The 
space available in between a crescent line inside and 
the corresponding outer circular line, is decorated with 
two tendril like figures, at regular intervals from the 
inner line towards the outer one. 
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Khoi Akoibi Mapcin Naibi (Fig. 37) 


These figurative pattern in circular frame are 
termed as Khoi. and since these are arranged in circu¬ 
lar frame, the patterns are known as Khoi Akoibi 
{'akoibi' meaning ‘roundness’). The insides of the rect¬ 
angular figure has a design, at it mid, of eight smaller 
oval shaped figures facing upward, downward and 
ventrally, that originates from around a small inner 
central circle. 

Of these eight figurines, four are smaller than the 
rest four; and these are interpersed by one another, 
one smaller figure following a bigger one. Two mo¬ 
tifs are represented in these figures; the bigger oval¬ 
shaped figures represent the seeds of cucumber, while 
the smaller ones represent the seeds of apple. The 


innermost central circle, with each outer oval line or 
circle, conveys the meaning of a pitcher. 

The interspersing figure, that is, the Tenga, be¬ 
tween each unit of two outer oval/round figures fit¬ 
tingly fills up the vaccum lying between the said two 
outer equal patterns, one facing upward and the other 
downward; these being joined by a small circle at the 
centre. The outer part of each pattern is a proper Tenga. 
Artists are of the opinion that this figure (Tenga) shows 
the idea of a bow with an arrow set on it. 

From the Tenga to the central circle, in each half, 
are two crescent figures called Tha Machet (crescent 
shape of the moon). The central circle is again the 
symbol of a pot. In Meitei ethics, the pot is venerated 
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with rituals as a symbolic form of the Divine Mother 
who nurses all the living creatures. 

There are two narrow strips on the border, Hanking 
the middle broader patterns of the oval/circular figures, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom; and each of 
these two smaller strips is also embroidered in variable 
designs. The traditional and also the common design 
are regular series of alternately placed beaks of the par¬ 
rot, regularly interspersed by a figure of the three-leafed 
pattern of a herb (locally called Yensiri) after every fig¬ 
ure embroiderd in floss silk threads of varying colours 
locally called Mugq. Some named it Kabrang, and out 
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of the name they opined that this kind of silk might 
have originated from Kabo, a name given by the Meitei 
for the Shans of ancient Burma. 

When the whole body of a Mayek Naibi Phanek is 
woven in floss silk, it is called Phige Phanek which is 
found in different colours. The border designs of a Phige 
Phanek do not differ from those of an ordinary' Mayek 
Naibi Phanek. A pattern of embroidery design modified 
from the Khoi Akoibi Mayek is found on few specimen 
of the Phige Phanek used by the royal ladies; this modi¬ 
fied version of the Khoi Akoibi Mayek is known as the 
Phige Phijol Mayek (fig.38). 


Phige Phijol Mayek (fig.38) 
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Hija Mayek (Fig. 39) 


Hija Mayek (fig.39): Traditions say that this pat¬ 
tern was concieved from the pattern observed on the 
cross-section of timber. The natural pattern on the cross- 
section of timber is given an artistic touch in its repre¬ 
sentation in embroidery works. This pattern at the bor¬ 
der of a Mayek Naibi Phanek is flanked by two strips, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom; the top strip 
is decked with design of flowering-creeper all along 
with a set of two leaves on the two sides of the stem, 
known as Khongnang, regularly in between two units 
of flower, and the bottom strip is a regular series of 


Tenawa ('Tenawa' meaning parrot) figures placed al¬ 
ternately upside down, and with a figure of the Yensin 
leaf motif within each unit of the Tenawa figure. 

Reportedly, the design was first introduced by a 
person of the Hijam family of the Luwang clan. Hence, 
its name Hija Mayek (that is, the Hijam pattern). It 
was earlier the favourite pattern of embroidery work 
on the border of the Mayek Naibi Phanek adopted by 
the women of this clan. Later on, the women also came 
to use this pattern. Until recently, its use was rather 
restricted. The royal women used it only in the mom- 
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ings. This Mayek Naibi Phanek had originally a colour 
scheme of only two strips in its body. Widows put on 
the Mayek Naibi Phanek with the Hija Mayek pattern 
at its borders; for which this phanek is also known as 
the Lukhra Phanek , that is the “phanek of the widows”. 

Kanap : This is a special kind of Laiphi that carry 
cultural values as they are one of the coronation dress of 
the chief queen of Manipur.lt can be seen in two broad 
categories. One is of purely woven embroidered broad 
border or without embroidered broad border while the 
other is of full embroidered designs throughout the body. 

The body of the specimen belonging to the first cat¬ 
egory is woven in different designs of the bird or other 
living creatures. The common pattern is that of woven 
figures of the peacock; either the full or only the head 
portion or other parts of the bird are also 
found woven. The crawling posture of the 
snake is also depicted in plain shade or 
multicolour shades. Some has bland nar¬ 
row border while some has decoration with 
embroidered broad borders. Some of the 
examples of the Kanap are Chirong Sha 
Nga Leirong Phi and Lindu MayekThokpi. 

a) Chirong Sha Nga Leirong Phi (fig.40 
): It is believed that this cloth was offered 
to the goddess Sarang of Phayeng village 
by Maharani Kumudini to seek success of 
Maharajah Sir Chandrakirti's grand Jilla 
Durbar at Silchar in the year 1850 A.D. The 
body of the cloth is cream in colour and is 
made by joining two equal parts at the hori¬ 
zontal ends. The borders has three parts and 
consists of woven red dancing peacock of 


6cm breadth that is followed by 10cm breadth portion 
embroidered with the Sha Nga (horse and fish) designs 
stubbed with floral patterns between each of the designs. 
The last part of the border is of 10cm breadth of pure 
plain red stripe. 

b) Lindu Mayek Thokpi Kanap (fig.41): It is also 
another kind of Laiphi offered to the deity Panam 
Ningthou of Andro village. The whole body is wo¬ 
ven in horizontal row of running posture of snakes 
and has a border consisting of three parts of 2cm 
breadth of couching embroidered pattern with blue 
threads as the first part while 3.5cm breadth portion 
is decorated with cutout applique in floral design as 
the second part, and 9cm breadth part in plain red as 
the third part respectively. 



Lcdphi (Fig. 43) 
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Besides these two types of Kanap phanek, there 
are other kinds of the Lciiphi , for instance as seen in 
fig.43. In this case, the whole body is chequed by 
crossing horizontal and vertical lines and within the 
squares so produced, floral designs are found cmbroi- 
uereu witii multicolour threads. 


There is another type of Laipki (Fig.43-a) that 
was offered to the deity Koirei Leima, the con¬ 
sort of Lainingthou Thangjing Leimapokpam. Un¬ 
like the above cloths, it does not bear the separate 
border. Such type of Lciiphi is found in other 
temples, too. 





Boarder designs of Laiphi (Fig.44) 
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Again, there is also a type of Laiphi embroidered 
with animal and flower motifs (see fig.44-d). This was 
discovered from Irengbam village. In Meitei belief, the 
animal locally known as the Kangla Sha is the mythi¬ 
cal lion symbolizing the falourness of Manipur while 
the floral designs show the mutual relationship of man 
with his surroundings and the fish motif signify the 
.vealth and prosperity of the nation. Thus, to enhance 
the bravery of the king, as well as to bring prosperity to 
the community, it became a custom to offer Laiphi to 
the deities. 

In regard to the second category of Kanap the fol¬ 
lowing may be mentioned. The Kanap (figs.45 and 
45(a), are embroidered quite similar with those of the 
Mayek Naibi Phanek in regard to the presence of stripe 
patterns, the Akoibi embroidered borders and verb* i 
pungri lines. The most striking point is their resem¬ 
blance by the presence of Ngakhamit as done in the 
(Meitei) Mayek Naibi. The only difference is the pres¬ 
ence of embroidered floral designs over the striped 
lines throughout the body. 

The Kanap phanek now preserved in Andro vil¬ 
lage is a good example of the above kind. The whole 
body is embroidered with white flower creeper-like 
patterns shaded in multicolour and has borders of the 
Akoibi pattern and the Thambal Cheplei designs on 
both ends. 

Therefore, it is opined that this type of Kanap 
might have originated from the Meitei society while 
those Kanap having woven embroidered body might 
have been imported from the Shans of Burma. The 
joining of more than two pieces is the characteristic 
feature of the Chinese style of producing textile. 



Pumthit Phanek (fig.46) 


Pumthit Phanek : This loin garment was a scarce 
artifice even during the times when its use was preva¬ 
lent, since its use was strictly restricted to the eldest 
princess (who had the honorary title of Tamphasana). 
Even a single piece of this royal female loin garment 
of the highest cultural value among the Meitei female 
dress, is no longer available today. The Pumthit 
Phanek of the last Tamphasana who wore it, cannot 
be traced now. The informants who happened to see 
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this artifice years back provided description of this 
rare cultural relic, though in different versions. 


According to reliable versions, the garment was 
woven in repeated pattern of the continued series of 
seven strips, each of different colours representing 

. . t. • | , . • 
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of the Meileis. Various designs are reported to be 
embroideted on these strips. However, the designs 
and the associated motifs used in the phanek are not 


known as specimen of this cloth arc unlraceabie. This 
female loincloth was pro\ ided with embroidered 


borders and is said to have been decorated with the 


Akoibi desgin in floss silk threads as is normally 
observed on me Mayek Naibi Piianek. 


It is. however, certain that the background of this 
apparel was of ordinary silk, and the embroidery works 
were in floss silk of various matching colours. A rough 


picture (see fig.46) of what seems to oe a specimen of 
this precious fabric is reproduced here irom the book 
titled Ancient Cull and Culture of Manipur, India’ writ ¬ 
ten in English by Yumnam Gourmani (1952). 


Sarong (fig.47.47-a >: It is an over-ioingarment that 
was worn by the Maims over the inner and the longer 
loincloth of white colour, and used as border of the waist 
band. It has two parts, one piece is joined at the end of 
the white cotton cloth w hile at the far edge of which is 
fastened another broad woven lace which forms the 
lower part of this garment. On a background of light 
yellow coloured cloth made in cotton, striped patterns 
of three colours are designed on the lace at the time of 
weaving it. The lace is bordered along the length of its 
bottom edge with a handiwork of tassels formed out of 
the free unwoven threads of the wefts of the fabric (lace). 
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Shriting for female wearers 

Khaon and Khaochon Phurit The modes ot 
shriting identifiable as Khaon Phurit and as the 
Khaochon Phnrii. as in the case of the maicfolks. too. 
applied to Meitei women who reported!) dressed their 

I • * . i . v ■ • :,:«.* * * 'T'l* 
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people wove strips contrastingly of narrow width 
scarfs with horizontal strips throughout the body of 
the cloth which was called ; man. 

Women used this kind o' scarf for dressing their 
body in the style known as Kncion Phurit Seipa. These 
scarfs w'ere made both in coVcn and in silk. Specimen 
of these scarfs are found in temples where the sylvan 
deities are worshipped. They wore Khaons in pairs, and 
in such fashion that these were hung down from the 
shoulders, criss-crossing at the chest and at the back. 
The two ends are fastened to each other, one on the 
right and the other on the left side at the waist. This 
style of dressing is observed today in the style of dress¬ 
ing by the Mao-Maram dancers on festive occasions. 


*• a % 
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Meitei Nahongphi (fig.48-a). 
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The Andro Chakpa, a schedule caste community 
of Manipur, too use scarfs of this kind, but with strings 
of tassels on the ends. The cloth is known as 
Nahongphi (fig.48). It is a tradition among this people 
to keep at least a pair of scarfs of this type in every 
household. On the sacred occasion of 



Andro Nahongphi (fig.48-b). 


Lai Haraoba festival of their deity Panam 
Ningthou, the damsels put on these scarfs as a sign of 
their virginity. When a member in the family dies, 
this scarf is used as the pillow for the dead. 

Langla Khaothang Samba (fig.49): This is a kind 
of shoulder band hung from the left shoulder, carried 
to the right side of the body and tied into a knot by the 
two ends of the band below the right armpit. From 
the band, long cords are hung freely, either straight or 
twisted, in a lineal regular series, by which arrange¬ 
ment the body is covered upto the waist, both on the 
front and at the back. 

This mode of dressing forms a fashion of shirt¬ 
ing. It is one of great antiguity among this people. It 


is observed being used by dancers of the Mahou, a 
sub-group of the Korn tribe of Manipur. In a slightly 
similar fashion, Kabui girls also put on this dress. 
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Here, it may be noted that married Mditei women 
in the past did not put on shirts even on public occa¬ 
sions. The mode of dressing the loin garment (phanek) 
which was wrapped below the armpit, covering the 
breast by it. did not necessiate the wearing of shirt. A 
tine muslin worn at the shoulders, and spreading out 
up io the knees over the loin garment, made up a mar¬ 
ried women's dressing style. 

Reshom Phurit : Cut and hand-sewn shirts made 
of sheets of cloth were of later introduction. These 
were monopolised and worn oniy by the women of 
the royal family in the beginning. The more popular 
type of shirt was the cut and sewn ones done from 
imported stuff of fine velvet. The shirt was cut in both 
short-sleeved and full-sleeved patterns. 

The choosen colours of the shirt were deep green, 
black, violet and purple red. The shirts were decked 
with sequins of bright golden/white brass and glass 
pieces at the border of the sleeves, on both sides of 
the opening, and around the collar and at the bottom. 
Commoners put on shirt of this kind that were of coarse 
cotton cloth with no decoration of artistic works. Male 
folk of high position also put on Reshom Phurit. 

Wanphak Phurit (fig.50): The Wanphak Phurit re¬ 
fer to the royal ladies' shirts with particular embroidery 
artistic design on it. It was occasionally awarded to 
commoner women of outstanding merit. In the figure 
referred to, it is observed that the border design on this 
type of shin is reminiscient of the Khoi Akoibi pattern 
as in the Mayek Naibi Phanek. The floral design below 
the Khoi Akoibi pattern is occasionally observed being 
embroidered along with the Khoi Akoibi pattern. 


It is interesting to note that the pattern of design 
embroidered on a Wanphak Phurit is sometimes 
found embroidered on the long gown-like pullover 
of noblemen. The same design of embroidery work 
is also seen on the half-sleeved shirt of male aristo¬ 
crats. Occuruncc v>i this feminine artistic design on 
the male garment is.explained by local scholars as a 
form of talisman to ward off the eyes of evil spirits 
and destructive forces on occasions like in hunting 
and in fighting. The symbolic meaning attached sig¬ 
nifies that the person who puts on the shirt with this 
design would be invariably protected like a child in 
the mother's womb. 

Wrappers : It is a tradition among the Meiteis to 
w-rap themselves with a variety of cloth, of either cot¬ 
ton or silk. In texture, these wrappers w'ere broadly of 
three types, namely (a) fine cloth (b) medium coarse 
and (c) very coarse. The wrappers were in plain and 
in decorated types. The wrappers of plain design were, 
as in the present times, mostly in white colour. The 
design on the wrappers were of woven as well as of 
embroidery kinds. 

The following traditional wrappers and shawls be¬ 
longed to either one or the other of the cited catego¬ 
ries. The Innaphi Langdom, the Innaphi Aphaibi and 
the Innaphi Pakung are very fine white chadders made 
in cotton. These are worn by both the adult males and 
females. These differed from one another in the de¬ 
gree of fineness in texture. The Innaphi Pakung is the 
finest among them. Middle-aged persons donned it 
on ceremonial occasions of death and worship at 
temples. Aged persons used the other two types on 
these occasions. 
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17. The point reflected here 
touches on the historical alli¬ 
ance between the Angorn clan 
and the ruling Meitei clan. Be¬ 
fore absorption into the Meitei 
fold, during Meidingu 
Charairongba's period, the 
Angoms were a powerful inde¬ 
pendent community, probably 
superior to the Meiteis. An ef¬ 
fective means of interacting 
with the Angoms was by mat¬ 
rimonial alliance. 



Purum Ponden (Fig. 51) 



Pungjai Pungri (Fig.52) 

Ngabong : The Ngabong is the type of wrapper 
which is very coarse in texture. The cloth was com¬ 


monly used at home and in the locality in routine life 
on wintery days. The cloth is done in white background 
of plain design but decorated breadthwise on both ends 
with a design known as Pungri, a chain-like design by 
interlacing white coarse threads when weaving. When 
this interlacing design woven on the breadth ends with 
threads of white and black colours, the design was called 
Purum Ponden (fig.51). Another design was also 
adopted, namely the Pungjai Pungri (fig.52), while 
decorating in the weaving of a Ngabong wrapper. 

This latter design had three strips breadthwise, in 
black, with equal gaps in between the two ends of the 
cloth. A fourth black strip is inserted a little nearer 
towards the lringe ends of the same cloth. 

At Kwatha, a Meitei village bordering Burma to the 
southeast, cioth with a slightly differing strip pattern are 
used as bed and mat sheets (figs.54&55). Another type 
with vertical strip pattern but of less coarse texture, was 
used by the Meitei Muslims as seat cover on palanquin. 
These are called Dolai Kupna Phi (tig.53). 

Leirum : This is a traditional coarse shawl of 
Ngabong type, but with a peculiar woven design 
(fig.54). Much ceremonial value is attached to this 
cloth, and it has been an indispensable item of gift 
given by parents to their daughter on the occasion of 
her marriage 17 . This practice has been followed till 
today by all sections of the Meitei community, irre¬ 
spective of their ranks in the society. By the present 
day standards, this cloth is not at all fanciful; it is sim¬ 
ply made, of coarse cotton thread and the woven de¬ 
sign on it is not of the deft standard. 

Inter-marriage among the two communities was 
encouraged, to the extent of it being institutionalised. 
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shirt and turban by soldiers. 

Musum Phi : This is another variety u wrapper 
no longer in use today. This piece of wrapper was ot 
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by the royal families in the days oi yore. 


Xhunting Mciiiuuig Phi ■ .1 his doth, was used in mo- - 
tuarv rites by the Moiteis. The dead was donned win 
loth. Itsi id the man in e u rge ■ t mving inform*! 
lion of the death of a person to the deity.. Kasa. used to 
perform the act of covering the dead with this cloth d 


The Meiteis also wore seven. 1 ^ther kinds of wrap- 
pers, named after the associated woven desgins. colours, 
etc. Most of the wrappers used by the people are recorded 
in written documents. Thus, die ChamiP'n was named 
after the white colour I'chwni is utt old Vleitei woid u 1 
•white') of the cloth, but it was identi ried from other cloth s 
•of white colour in that it was woven in pile-cut desig.i. 
Written historical records also mention the use of cloths 
woven in designs named as Heikoi Muysk. Lciixek P u 
and Singkhitl Phi. Fhere are ye, other patterns of design, 
after which the cloths woven in such designs were name-j. 
These designs were adopted from ihe prototypes origi¬ 
nally characteristic of some ot the surrounding jibes. 
Wrappers in this category are the Punum Phi ( tig.o '). 
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Maring Phi (fig.56) 

Maring Phi (fig.56) and Tarao Phi (fig.58): Men¬ 
tion can be made also of another variety of wrapper, 
of medium coarse texture, called the Sangmu Langmu 
Phi that was characterised by the lengthwise broad 
stripes of green and black. It was originally the 
favourite shawl of the people of the Chenglei com¬ 
munity that later became one of the seven clans of the 
larger Meitei community. A cloth of medium coarse 
texture, called the Wanakatang Phi (a cloth of olive 
green), too, was used as a wrapper. 

Shami Lanmi Phi (fig.59) : This is an interesting 
shawl having black base cloth and decorated with floral 
and faunal designs, embroidered with coloured cotton 


threads. It is a product of the Meitei female weavers. 
The shawl was offered as reward by the monarch to the 
successful tribal hunters and warriors. The term 'Shami 
Lanmi Phi' can be literally translated as the shawl with 
animal (Sha) designs and worn by warriors {Lanmi). 

It is a status symbol of social value as well as a rare 
specimen projecting the cultural events that happened 
during the time of the kings of Manipur. Later on, it 
became a reward cloth for the brave warriors who ren¬ 
dered exemplary service to the king and the country. 

The attractive animal motifs in the centre of the 
shawl figures a pair of elephants in between two 
horses. The motifs immediately above and below the 
elephants arc fishes that are bordered by a motif of 
the moon. Below it, is peacock motif flanked by Numet 
Mayek symbolising the radiating sun. 

The floral design with the red core is representa¬ 
tive of the sun while the white arms outstreched like 
tentacles with white patches at the ends are represen¬ 
tative of the stars and the other heavenly bodies. The 
moon and the sun are depicted as the Mother and the 
Father. The singular motifs in orange on the left and 
the right ends of the shawl, lengthwise, are Phantup 
Mayek. It is followed by white oblong figures with 
green dots on either sides representing spear heads. 

The significance of this cloth is the presentation 
of the inter-relation of the heavenly bodies with the 
king of Manipur. The moon, the sun and the heavenly 
bodies symbolize the supreme power of the Mother 
and the Father while the Phantup (coronation seat) 
and the elephant motifs speak of the royalty. The spear 
heads and the fish motifs are also connected to myth 
related with Meidingu Naothingkhong. 
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This kind of shawl was initially introduced by 
lvieiaingu jL.oiyuinuci who enuusicu wuiiv v/i 
duction of this shawl to the Khoisnam family though 
the design was developed gradually by the succeeding 
kings. 

Shaphi Lanphi : The remarkable muslin made in 
silk is the Shaphi Lanphi (fig.60). The whole body is 


of silk fabric, commonly in voilet or fire-red colour. The 
Knrfiorc Qrp ptnKrMiHprgH in flnrjil desipns with floss silk 

threads of different appropriate and matching colours. 
The borders lengthwise are relatively narrow strips while 
the breadthwise borders are broad. Networks of crissed- 
crossed floss silk threads with tassels of silk thread hang¬ 
ing at regular intervals made up the ends. 



Shaphi Lanphi (Fig. 60) 
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20. The Yarongphi implies the Phi 
having rows of teeth ipotif. As 
practised by the Meiteis, the 
Moirang Salui worshipped the ser¬ 
pent-god Pakhangba, and the di¬ 
vine teeth of Pakhangba was in¬ 
troduced at the vertical ends of the 
Innuphi as a symbol of royalty. 
Hence, this cloth later on came to 
be known as the Moirangphi. 
However, since the period of 
Meidingu Loiyumba, this kind of 
cloth came into existancc in the 
Meitei society being assigned its 
weaving to the Thongkabam 
Yumnak. After due course of time, 
it came to be known as the 
Wungkheiphi as belonging to the 
women of Wangkhei locality in 
Imphal who had mostly 
monopolised the weaving of this 
particular specimen of cloth. 


The cloth is another variety of cloth offered as re¬ 
ward to the Meitei warriors and noblemen for their 
achievements in hunting and in battle. The use of the 
Lonphi is well recorded as the gallantry reward for 
the most expert warrior wielding spear, historically 
known as the Ta-khoushapa while the person in ques¬ 
tion was addressed as the Ta-khousharenba (of each 
of the four Prnas of the Meiteis). 



Ta-khousharenba (the most expert warrior wielding 
spear) is seen donning the Shaphi Lanphi 


Ancient texts and the oral traditions mention 
names of some variety of wrappers that are no 
longer seen today. Neither the details of the tex¬ 
ture nor of the design of these cloths are known 
any longer today. Some of the cloths are the 
Chingkhong Phi , the Phim Yekpasung Phi and the 
Yairong Phi (fig.61) 20 . 



Yairong Phi (Fig. 61) 
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Wathok Phi (Fig. 62) 











































It was noticed that in Moirang, a very advanced 
chiefdom in ancient times donned artistically and subtlely 
embroidered muslins made in silk, with applique tech¬ 
niques, and with scattered floral and faunal designs in 
embroidery. The cloths in question are the Wathok Phi 
(fig.62), the Yenkao Phi (fig.63) and the Sasaba Nga Saba 
(fig.64). Khambagi Phurit (Fig. 65) Khambagi Phi 
(Fig66) Sample of these survived in shabby conditions, 
as has long been preserved at Moirang. 

The last category of wrappers which the Meitei 
women has been using since time immemorial is the 
Khudei Matek. Wrappers of this kind are used in day- 
to-day life and in public occasion at home and within 
the locality. These are shorter, both in breadth and in 
length, compared to the other types of wrappers*worn 
on special occasions. 

These cloths are made of cotton, either in plain de¬ 
sign (of different single colours, and with border strips 
in colours different from the body colour of the cloth) 
or in chequed design, with coloured border strips. The 
border strips in cloths of plain design are again either 
plain or regular series of pyradmidial figures. The de¬ 
signs on these cloths are woven ones. 

Meitei women also attire a delicate muslin in 
white, woven of fine cotton thead. The cloth is so deli¬ 
cate that any two adjacent strings of the weft/warp in 
the series are woven far apart from each other, and as 
such the cloth is fully transparent. This muslin cloth 
was worn by brides in marriage. 

A fine variety of this kind of muslin, but of close- 
knit texture of the weft and the warp, was also used 
by Meitei women. Patches of a uniform design lo¬ 
cally called Kabok Chaibi (that is, when paddy seeds 
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are fried the husk are removed by heat and the seeds 
puffs into balls of snow white colour. This is a form 
of what the Meitei called Kabok. 

The design of Kabok Chaibi therefore means ‘scat¬ 
tered’ Kabok are woven on the cloth at wide intervals 
throughout the body of the cloth. The cloth was done 
with or without woven border strips. The apparel is 
very popularly adorned on occasions of marriage, Lai 
Haraoba festival, etc. 

Originally, this piece of muslin was uniformly 
made in white. This muslin survives noticably in de¬ 
veloped form till date in a variety of designs both on 
the body of the cloth and at the borders, and in vari¬ 
ous colours in the name of Wangkhei Phi. 

Lace : Royal ladies and their close relations deco¬ 
rated their muslins with laces of some variety, sepa¬ 
rately made and attached to the muslins. Four kinds of 
design of lace were popular in fashion. These are the 
Lamthang Khut-hat, the Panao Singnao Mayek (bridal 
lace for the common maiden), the Luhong Phichil 
(bridal lace for royal maiden) and the Harao Phichil. 

The Lamthang Khut-hat is a piece of woven artisitic 
work. A set of it has two parts; the Maree and the Mapak. 
The former is the narrow strip to be hand-sewn on to the 
lengthwise border of the muslin while the latter is sewn 
breadthwise. A typical Maree measures the width of an 
inch. The Mapak part is found in two standard breadths, 
named according to the pattern of weave. One of the 
design is called Lamthang Khut-hat Asuba (fig.77) mean¬ 
ing ‘full pattern of its design’. This design is broader in 
size compared to the other which is narrow. The second 
design is called Lamthang Khut-hat Sudaba (fig.78) 
meaning ’incomplete pattern of its typical design'. 
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The Maree part has woven patterns that are 
immitation of the design said to have adorned the crest 
of the serpent-god Pakhangba. The design of a 
Lamthang Khut-hat Asuba is believed to have been 
adopted from the skin pattern on the abdomen side of 
the mythical serpent-god of the Meiteis. 

The pattern on the Lamthang Khut-hat Asuba is 
one of the regularly alternate arrangement of two de¬ 
signs. That artisans living and dead have not been able 
to give clue to the meaning of the said designs till 
today. The design on the Lamthang Khut-hat Asuba 
appear to be of floral pattern. The outer border of the 
Mapak part of the lace of a Lamthang Khut-liaf, ei¬ 
ther of complete or of incomplete form, ends in..the 
tree hanging of the warp threads of the lace that are 
left unwoven with the weft. 


This type of lace is made of silk thread coloured 
in yellow as the ideal colour. The designs on it are 
woven with silk threads of that colour. In few speci¬ 
men available, it is observed that the designs are shaded 
in various matching colours against the background of 
white colour. This coloured Phichil was fashionably 
used by the pundits and the coulery communities. 

Luhong Phichil (fig.79) ; Like the Lamthang 
Khuthat, the Luhong Phichil has two parts; the long 
narrow one to be fastened to the muslin lengthwise 
and the broader one to be attached breadthwise. The 
former is patterned in a series of the Yensin design 
(fig.79-a) in appliquejechnique. The artistic works 
on it are expressed in black and white colour scheme 
as the cutout in white colour cotton pieces are stitcheo 
with black thread. 



Luhong Phichil (Worn by Maharani Dhanamanjuri) (1891-1941) (Fig. 79) 
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Luhong Phichil Maree (79a) 
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Luhong Phichil Mapak (79b) 


Similar technique of work and colour combina¬ 
tion are found on the broader lace, too, but the de¬ 
sign here are oval-shaped Khoi pattern, one after the 
other (fig.79-b). At the middle of each unit of the 
Khoi pattern is set a leaf-like figure, decked with an 
oval golden sequin. 

One of the two figures mentioned resemble the 
Yensin design and is located at the bottom side while 
the other figure is set at the upper side. The latter re¬ 
semble the Tenga design expressed on the border of a 
Mayek Naiba Phanek. These artistic works are set on 
a background of delicate white muslin cut into the 
appropriate size. The background is strengthen with 
another peice of coarse cloth. 


This set of laces, as the name suggest, were used 
by the royal bridegroom in marriage ('luhong' imply¬ 
ing ’marriage'). 

Hcirao Phichil (fig.80) : This is another type of 
lace, colourful but of less dextrous design. As com 

pared to the other types, its width is narrow. Against 
the green background, rudimentary figures of the Khoi 
Akoibi (that tire seen on the border of a Mayek Naibi 
Phanek) are decked on it in white colour in applique. It 
is hemmed in on both length-sides by bold stripes of 
distinct red colour. The outer fringes are decorated with 
short tassels. As the name suggests, this lace was used 
for decorating thin muslins put on by the women during 
the Lai-Haraoba festival ('harao implying ’festivity'). • 
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CHAPTER THREE 

TECHNOLOGY OF THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TRADITIONAL DRESS OF THE MEITEIS 


Material culture has two distinct but inseparable 
facets. One facet is the utilitarian side and it deals with 
the fulfilment of needs for biological livelihood of 
man, and its end products appear different from place 
to place depending on the availability of raw material 
and other natural conditions. These products are, at 
the same time, the results of reason and can be re¬ 
garded as scientific inventions, and the methods in¬ 
cluding the appliances of their production is termed 
as technology. 

The other facet refers to the ideational side of hu¬ 
man activities that satisfy the mental as well as the 
social needs of man in his group life. And the rela¬ 
tionship between the two facets is that the satisfac¬ 
tions of the mental and the social needs of mankind 
are effected by means of the technology. This means 
to say that the idea of satisfying human psycho-social 
needs is inherent in the technology. 

Now, as it stands in this way, technology is a part 
of culture. Only because it is embodied in concrete, 
material form, technology has to be considered to be 


the material form of culture, which together with its 
non-material, abstract counterpart constitutes cultural 
holism. 

Therefore, for the study of a culture in its material 
form, the study of its associated techonlogy is 
indispensable. The present chapter attempts to picture 
the technology involved in the manufacture of the 
traditional dress of the Meiteis. 

It has been mentioned that Leisembi, the goddess 
of creation, taught the primeval ancestresses the art 
of weaving. According to the accounts given in 
Lasing Meihourol (manuscript dealing with the 
introduction of cotton), Ima Leimarel (another name 
of Leishembi) produced cotton yarn by pulling out 
fibres from the cotton ball and by rolling the fibres on 
the thigh with the palm of her right hand while her 
left hand pulled the cotton ball away, thereby twisting 
the cotton fibre strands into twisted yam. The goddess 
Chitnu Tamitnu planted the first cotton plant on a 
Wednesday and thus introduced cotton plantation. 

As was the case, the local people considered the 
art of weaving as a part of the cosmic process of 
creation, and'the art was seriously practised in every 
household in the sense of execution of work entrusted 
by the Leimarel for the prosperity of the family. 
Acquiring knowledge of the art of weaving was thus 
the greatest asset to a girl of marriageable age. 
Young girls were initiated to the art at an early 
age. The women provided their families all the 
necessary household cloths by making the cloths 
themselves. Mythologically speaking, the 
manufacture of cloths in Manipur thus commenced 
from very ancient times. 



21. Traditionally the Mayek 
Naibi Phaneks were made on 
this type of loom. 

22. All other types of cloths of 
the people are woven on this 
loom. 

23. These days wider and ordi¬ 
nary cloths are produced on 
fly-loom. 

24. Moidangpok is a village 
15kms to the west of Imphal 
town. 

25. The Kantha Kishi Lang was 
produced, as told by Kh. 
Iboyaima Singh of 
Thangmeiband, by combining 
the Moitang Lang and the 
Pheibak Lang. It is said that this 
kind of thread was produced 
quite late in history. 


The handloom industry in the state is monopolised by 
women. This may be due to the reason that the male mem¬ 
bers of Manipur were constantly engaged in wars and their 
women had to supply cloths for use by all members of the 
family. Later on, weaving become the source of earning 
by selling woven cloths to others. This source of economy 
was thus fostered by the womenfolk. Handloom industry 
is now well developed in Manipur and the state is widely 
known for her handloom products. 

The technique of weaving as introduced for the first 
time by the goddess Panthoibi came to be known as 
Khwang /yong(loinloom) 21 . Later on, two more ad¬ 
vanced machines were introduced. These are known as 
Pang /ycwg(throw-shuttle loom) 22 and /fo/(fly-shuttle 
loom) 23 . The first type is believed to have been intro¬ 
duced by Laishna, the chief queen of Nongda Lairen 
Pakhangba. The last type of of loom was introduced as 
late as 1921 A.D. by Huirem Keipha Singh Selungba 
of Yaiskul Hiruhanba Leikai - an expert craftsman of 
his time. 

Raw Material 

Cotton as well as silk were used in weaving. The 
cocoon of the Silleima Til (that is, the larva and the 
caterpiller) that feed on the leaves of the Silleima tree 
(<caleophylum inophylum ) and also the cocoon of other 
worms are said to have been used for producing silk 
yam, since the days of yore. 

s 

The belief connected to the use of the Silleima co¬ 
coon is that the trees known as Silleima is identified as 
the goddess Shilleima, the goddess of crafts {'shil' 
meaning ‘craft’ and 'leima' meaning ‘noble woman’). 
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Even the worms which feed on the Silleima tree were 
named after the name of the goddess of crafts. Hence, 
the hanging of Silleima cocoon on the Tareng (appara¬ 
tus for twisting yam) was customarily practised by the 
Meitei weavers in order to get the blessing of the deity 
presiding over the art of weaving. 

Traditionally yam was produced by twisting the fi¬ 
bres between the forefingers and the thumb. This kind 
of yam was called the Sembung Kaibi Mahum Lang , 
which later on was known as the Moitang Lang. It is 
said that the place Moidangpok 24 of today was the very 
place where this yam was first produced. Afterwards, 
the yam was produced by rolling the fibres on the thigh 
and this yam came to be known as the Pheibak Lang. 
The yam produced by combining the Moitang Lang and 
the Pheibak Lang was known as the Kantha Kishi Lang 25 . 

The cotton ball had to undergo the following sev¬ 
eral processes before the usable yam was produced, 
namely ginning, carding, spinning, winding, dyeing and 
sizing. 

Ginning : Ginning is the process by which the seeds, 
the hardened part of cotton, are separated from the 
wooly fibres. The apparatus used in this process is called 
Kaptreng. The ginning is done by two wooden rollers 
vertically placed one upon the other coupled with a 
wooden gear at one end and moved in opposite direc¬ 
tions. The apparatus is supported by two upright pil¬ 
lars. Drive is done with a hand crank fitted to the lower 
roller. Cotton is fed between the rollers while the crank 
is being turned, by which process the seeds are pressed 
out. The cotton without seeds needs drying either in 
the sun or by fire before the next step is taken up. 
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Carding (Fig.68) 

flicked with fingers of the right hand while the left 
hand holds the bow. This loosens the fibres and the 
whole mass becomes fluffy, soft and downy. 


Ginning (Fig.67) 

Carding : The purpose of carding is to loosen the 
cotton fibres from the messed condition caused by 
pressing while passing through the rollers in ginning. 
The apparatus used is called Huitri. It consists of a 
bow made of bamboo and cane strip used as string of 
the bow and an elongated bamboo basket called 
Lashing Kapon. The Kapon is laid on the ground 
lengthwise and the seedless cotton in the bow is then 


Making sliver ( Moithap ): This process requries 
a piece of reed 25.4cm long and a small flat wooden 
piece. Some carded cotton is taken and spread on 
the flat wooden piece. The reed is placed on the 
cotton, spread 3 or 4cm wide, and 15cm in length 
with a thickness of 2mm, which is then rolled with 
the palm of the right hand on the wooden piece while 
the left hand loosely holds the left end of the reed. 
This produces silvers, each measuring 15.2cm to 
20.3mm in length. 
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Making sliver (Fig.69) 



Spinning (Fig.70) 


Spinning : This is the last step 
of converting the cotton to twisted 
yam. The spinning tool called Tcireng 
is made of wood and it consists ot 
a small drum 22.9cm in diameter, 
made of bamboo strips, on the right 
hand side and an iron spike of 
20.3cm in length on the left hand 
side. The right and the left hand parts 
are joined with a wooden strip which 
is kept flat on the floor while 
working. When the spinner cranks 
the drum, the motion is transferred 
to the iron spike by means of a string 
(chain) and the spike turns at a 
greater speed than the drum. 

The cotton sliver is held by the 
left hand and a few strands of cot¬ 
ton fibre are attached to the spike or 
spindle with a little water. As the spike 
turns the left hand is slowly drawn 
away from the spike and this causes 
simultaneous twisting and stretching 
of the twisted yam. At this stage the 
right hand stops turning and backs 
the drum a little in the opposite di¬ 
rection, and simultaneously the left 
hand holding the silver or Moithap 
raises it adittle and then lowers it. 
The result of the action is that the 
twisted position of the yarn is reeled 
on to the iron spike and the Lcmgdum 
(lump of yam) is formed. 
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Hanking : 

The next step is to make hanks of yam with tools 
called Tawot and Tamang. The twisted yam of Langdum 
is transferred to a small drum of strips of bamboo with a 
central stick as handle ( Shajei ). The drum is 10.2cm in 
diameter and 17.8cm in length, and rotated with the right 
hand while the fingers and the thumb cause a rotating 
motion. Thereafter the twisted yarn from the Langdum 
is transferred to he Tamang and piled up as a secondary 
step of making the yam suitable for bobbining. 



Hanking (Fig.71) 


The next step is done by using the Tawot. It is an 
apparatus made of bamboo or wood strip 2.5cm thick 
and 30.5cm broad with a thickness of 7mm, and fixed 
on both ends of the stick in a laterally parallel manner. 

The right hand holds the centrally placed bamboo 
and manipulates the wrist in such a way that the yarn 
from the Tamang is wound round the Tawot while 
the left hand holds the yarn coming out of the Tamang 
now rotating freely on a spindle. Now the yarn 
becomes a hank. 

If cloths are to be woven with the grey yarn, the 
yarn is boiled with some alkali-like ash water and 
then washed to remove the grease and dirt. It is then 
lightly starched. 

Bobbining : The yarn after drying undergoes the 
process of winding or bobbining. The winding is done 
with a set of winding machine called Langchak Tareng 
and Masha. The Langchak Tareng is similar to the 
spinning machine described before except for the 
spindle which in the case of Langchak Tareng is of 
bamboo rod 1.2cm in diameter, one end tapering down 
to a pencil point, and 15.2cm long. 

The hank of yarn is placed round the masha con¬ 
sisting of a weightless drum made of bamboo strip 
which rotates on a fixed upright spindle standing on a 
wooden platform. The end of the yarn is taken out 
from the hank on the Masha and tied on the bobbin. 
The bobbin is made of hollow reed and fitted to the 
bamboo spindle of the Langchak Tareng. 

Indigeneous method of Silk Reeling (Fig72) 

Khurukhul people of Manipur used an indigeneous 
method of reeling threads from mulberry silk cocoon 
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by using Chegap (bamboo tong), Yakabi {split 
bambo), Tamang (Twisting implement) & 
Utong (smooth bambo) etc. As the work of 
reeling (chingba) is operated with the help of 
bamboo implements (Khere-bamboo in ar¬ 
chaic Manipuri language), the process is 
known as Khere-Chingba. 
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Fig. 72 (e) 

Dyeing : Dyeing is done either in the yarn stage 
or when the cloth is woven, as the case may be. In 
general, when the cloth or fabric is to be of uniform 
colour, dyeing is done after weaving. In case the cloth 
is to be made with stripes of different colour, the dye¬ 
ing is done in the yarn stage to get the appropriate 
colour. Since the early days, the local people had sound 
knowledge of dyeing in different hue and shades by 
using vegetable dye. Some of the important colours 
prepared indigenously are blue, black, blue black and 
reddish black. 

The main dyeing plant is the Kum (strobilanthes 
5/7., family Flaccidifolius) (Fig.73) for all of the said 
colours. For preparing these colours, first of all the fresh 
leaves of the plant are cut into pieces and are soaked in 
water in two or three jars with tight lids. The jars are 
put in the sun for around two weeks. When the leaves 


Fig. 72 (d) 


For geeting silk yam, first of all the silk cocoon are 
cleaned by taking the outer layer, then 40 of them are put 
inside ajar and boiled for 20 minutes to leached out the 
wax contained in the sericin of silk. While keeping in¬ 
side the pot, the lady will pick up the silk thread by 
bifurgated ends of Che gap, the threads so picked up will 
be collected to a round reed that rotates with the help of 
pointed iron rod called Tawot. The collected yam on 
Tawot are then transfered to the Tamang to form hank. 
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bonate prepared by burning oyster shell) is added and 
the liquid is churned till a thorough mixture is achieved 
with the help of Kumsu Chei (a multipronged fork) func¬ 
tioning as the centrifuge rolled between the palms. The 
froth produced on the surface is collected in a small pot 
with the help of feathers. 

The next step is to squeeze the coagulated Kum in 
the ash water (infused liquid) of Khusum Pere 
(ciccinthciceae ) or Laphu Chancing (dried banana stem). 
The yarn or cloth is thoroughly wetted and dipped in 
the liquid. It is taken out of the pot and is properly wrung. 
This process is repeated till the desired colour is ob 
tained. The liquid is either boiled or the material is kept 
in the pot for a day or two to obtain greyish blue colour. 

Black : For obtaining deep black (cool black) or 
greyish blue colour, highly plastic clay is mixed in 
Kum infused, or after dyeing in the Kum liquid the 
material is dipped in the clay water and kept for a day 
or two and then dipped in the liquid infusion of Heikru 
(i embelica myroblam), or the infusion is added to the 
Kum black. 

Deep (warm) black : For obtaining deep (warm) 
black, the fabric or yarn is dyed in the red liquid of 
Ureirom {Bixa orellana) or the infusion of the bark of 
the Kuhi tree (Quercus fenestrata) before it is dipped 
in the Kum infusion. There are other methods of dye¬ 
ing black, but the Kum is the best. The colour dyed in 
Kum is permanent and the lustre increase when the 
yarn or cloth is washed. 

Brown black : The colour is produced without 
Kum. The yarn or cloth is dipped in the infusion of 
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Kum (Strohilanthes Flaccidifolius) (Fig.73) 
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26. Lace dissolved in alkaline 
infusion of asli of dried banana 
plant, pea plant, etc. 


the bark of the Heikru and the Heining trees (Hogplum, 
spondias mangifera ) along with plastic clay contain¬ 
ing iron oxide. However, this is stated to be introduced 
at a later date. 

Olive Green : The local people know the prin¬ 
ciple of making olive green colour out of the mixture 
of yellow and blue. Mixture of equal quantity of U- 
napu (Fibraura Trotherii) and Kum produces olive 
green colour and by adjusting the quantity of each, 
bluish green or yellowish green colours are produced. 
Here the dyed yarn or cloth is dipped in the infusion 
of the bark of mango tree (tennic acid used as mor¬ 
dant). 

Red, Orange and Brown : In producing the or¬ 
ange colour, the seeds of Ureirom are used. The ripe 
fruit of the plant is opened and the seeds are taken 
out. These are put in a piece of clean cloth. The cloth 
with the seed is squeezed in water till the colour is 
extracted. The yarn is then dipped again in the liquid 
of Ileibung (garcinea anomala). This gives orange 
colour. 

Crimson red : When the ash of the banana stem 
is added to water in which Ureirom seeds arc squeezed, 
crimson red colour is produced in the liquid. 

Meiri Machu : To obtain this colour the yarn or 
cloth to be dyed is first boiled in the Ureirom infusion 
to which is added pieces of the U-napu roots. The yarn 
or cloth is soaked in the acidic infusion of Ileibung 
and then again in the water containing dissolved lace 26 . 

With varying ratios of Ureirom and U-napu liq¬ 
uid, different shades of orange are obtained. 



Vi 

Kusumlei (Corthamus tinctorius) (Fig.75) 
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27. The Leingang clay is yel¬ 
lowish red (dirty orange) earth 
cakes usually sold in the bazar 
by the women. 


The colours produced from Ureirom and also some 
of the delicate colours were introduced at a late stage. 
Some of them require good background of colour 
chemicals. Some again have names of exogenous ori¬ 
gin like the Kusum Lei. They are of later introduc¬ 
tion. 

Maroon red (Modern method of preparing ma¬ 
roon red) : For this colour, the- Ureirom infusion is 
boiled with bis'ntri (gentian red). The yam or fabric 
is soaked in the liquid and is then dipped in the 
Heibung liquid to increase the lustre of the yarn. It is 
boiled in the liquid of the Heigri leaves ( dillenea in- 
dica ). 

Pink ( Thambal Lei) : Pink colour is extracted from 
the petals of the Kusum Lei (Fig.75). The petals of the 
flpwer in full bloom are collected. These petals are 
pressed into small lumps with the help of the fingers. 
In Manipuri, these small lumps are called Kusumlei 
Leipak. The petals are washed in water in a small cloth- 
strainer. The dirty yellowish stain is then washed clean. 

A small bamboo basket is taken. Some rice husks 
are washed in water and then put inside the basket. 
Next, a mixture of the Kusum Leipak and ash of the 
Khusum Pere is mixed with the rice husks. The mix¬ 
ture is covered on the top with banana or bamboo 
leaves to prevent it from scattering when poured on. 
Now the infusion in pink in colour. 

Varieties of the pink hue, such as deep pink ( Tharo 
Angangba Machu ), slightly deep pink (Thambal 
Machu) and light pink ( Thambal Leikhok) are dyed 
from this flower. The Kusumlei is an important flower 
for the Manipuris and it has been a chosen offering to 
the deities on the New Year’s day. By itself it gives a 
bright orange colour. 


Light red clay ( Leingang Machu) : Roots of the 
wild termaric are washed clean in water and these are 
reduced to pulp by pounding. The pulp is put in water 
and is mixed with Leingang (red clay) by rubbing on 
the palm of the hand. Some quantity of fresh milk is 
mixed with the liquid. The yarn or fabric is dipped in 
the above liquid, pressed and squeezed, and kept for 
half an hour. When taken out, the yarn or cloth is 
wrung clear of the moisture and is kept for drying. 
Finally, the fabric is dipped in the Heibung liquid and 
then washed in water and is dried. 

There is another process. In this process, the 
Leingang 27 clay is rubbed in water with the palm of 
the hand. Some quantity of alkaline water, like ash 
water, or either sodium carbonate or calcium carbon¬ 
ate is mixed with the Heibung liquid and the cloth is 
dipped in it. The cloth is then washed in clean water 
and put aside for drying. 

Pale Yellow : Termaric root is rinsed clean in 
water and is pounded to pulp, and then put in water. 
The depth of colour dictates the quantity of termaric 
and the times of dipping. The cloth or yarn is dipped 
in it at the appropriate time and then dipped in the 
acidic liquid of Heibung, and is washed in fresh wa¬ 
ter thoroughly. 

Bleaching : Only unbleached yarn is used in 
weaving and the colour of the finished cloth is grey¬ 
ish brown. Before use, the woven cloth undergoes the 
process of bleaching. Cloth to be dyed in delicate 
shades of different colours are bleached thoroughly 
so that the finally dyed cloth gains delicate and clean 
hue and shades. 
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28. Ozone is released by the 
process of photosynthesis and 
the chlorophyll present in the 
green grass in presence of wa¬ 
ter and sunlight. 


Traditional method of bleaching : Fresh 
cowdung is mixed with water thoroughly at night time 
and the yarn or cloth to be bleached is dipped in it, 
and kept there for about seven to eight hours. In the 
morning the cloth or yarn is taken out and is washed 
in water at a nearby river or pond. 

The cloth or yarn, after being cleaned of the 
cowdung by washing, is soaked in the ash water. With¬ 
out wringing out the ash water, the yarn is spread out 
on the ground. The present trend is to add sodium car¬ 
bonate to the ash water to increase the alkalinity of 
the solution. Care is taken not to allow the cloth to go 
completely dry. For this, dilute ash water is sprinkled 
now and then. The colour of the cloth becomes lighter 
by the treatment, and in about two to three hours' time 
the cloth becomes free from all colours, enhanced by 
repeated sprinkling of the ash water and plain water 
on the cloth, retaining only the white colour. 

After this process, people wash the cloth with the 
fleshy part of the Lamheibi , a kind of fruit, for pro¬ 
viding very delicate lustre. Others use the rind of the 
Kekru (riths). When the rind is rubbed between the 
palms in water, it produces foam. After this the cloth 
or yarn is cleanly washed in water and dried in the 
sun. The bleaching process is completed by the ozone 
released off by the green grass 28 . 

Preparation of ash water : Dried banana leaves 
and the stalk of dried pea plants or the dried leaves of 
gravelia plant, or the dried part of any other plant re¬ 
quired, are burnt together. The ash is collected in a 
small bamboo basket. The ash in the basket is pressed 


down with the hand so that a solid packed mass is 
formed. This is repeated until the required quantity 
had been got. On top of the packed ash, banana leaves 
or the leaves of bamboo are put in such, a way that the 
top part of the ash is completely covered:X 


A clay pot or any container big enough to accom¬ 
modate the basket containing the ash is taken and the 
basket is put in it. Water is slowly poured in without 
disturbing the ash mass, till the ash had saturated. The 
dirty ash liquid filters through. More water is poured 
in the basket dose by dose. The dirty ash-coloured 
liquid is thrown away. Thereafter, the pure ash water 
drips through in clean dark-brownish colour like that 
of tea. This is the required alkaline ash water. 


Types of loom 


In Manipur, there are presently three types of 
looms in use. These are the loinloom the throw-shuttle 
loom and the fly-shuttle loom (Kon Yongkham). 


a) Loinloom (Khwang Iyong). The earliest of 
these three looms is the Khwang Iyong. It is possibly 
an indigenously invented mechanism of weaving cloth 
with readily available material and easily assembled 
parts mostly including of bamboo and wooden rods. 
The yam taken perpendicularly to the weaver is known 
as the warp {Mayung) and the ones crossing the warp 
horizontally is termed as the weft (Maphel). Weaving 
on this loom is still popularly practised in Manipur. 

Specific feature of the loinloom weaving 

1. As there is no reed used in the weaving the wrap 
yams are closely packed and the resultant cloth is 
tightly woven, as is seen in canvas cloth with the 
usual regular pimple surface and appearance. 
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2. Cloth produced on this type of loom is very tough 
and durable. 

3. The maximum width of the cloth is restricted to 
about 70cm as the beating stick is wielded by one 
arm only for insertion in the shedding. 

4. The length of a complete weaving is limited to a 
certain length because of the weaver’s seating po¬ 
sition. The maximum length possible is about 
3.5m. 

The loinloom consists of the following parts 

i) . Circular iron rod - It is approximately 1.20m 
in length, with a diameter of 4cm. It is held in two. 
holes bored on the upright pillars. 

ii) . Back rod ( Yeppu Kangba) - A circular wooden 
rod of one metre in length and 4cm in diameter is sus¬ 
pended from the iron rod by two strong loops. It works 
as the back rod. 

iii) . Tension rod - It is similar to the back rod and 
is placed below it. The rod is meant to keep the warp 
in tension, and fixed, while the weaving is in progress 
with hard beatings on the loom with the tem. 

iv) . Front rod ( Yeppu Chei ) - It is a circular wooden 
rod of one meter in length and 4cm in diameter. Its 
ends are grooved to take a back strap. The warp is 
wound round the back rod to the front rod. 

v) . Circular bamboo rod (Utong ) - This rod has 
a length of 90cm and a diameter of 7cm. It is made 
of a specific species of bamboo locally called Moubi. 
The yarn passing over and under the bamboo makes 
an opening and this is used as one shedding while 
the lifting of yarn with the heald rod acted as an¬ 
other shedding. 


vi) . Heald rod ( Suna Chei ) - It is a round piece of 
bamboo of one meter in length and one centimeter in 
diameter. This rod is used for lifting a set or group of 
yarn to form a shed with the help of the heald. It is 
placed in front of the Utong towards the weaver. 

vii) . Lease rod (Nayet Chei) - It is another round 
piece of bamboo exactly like the heald rod, and is 
placed behind the bamboo. It checks the yam from 
getting entangled. 

viii) . Back strap ( Sanam ) - It is a leather strap of 
35cm in length having diameter of 10cm. It has two 
loops of strong cord at the two ends of the length. The 
back strap is placed to the back of the weaver and the 
two loops of cord are hooked to the two grooved ends 
of the front rod ( Yeppu Chei). Tension of the warp is 
maintained by the weaver by placing her feet and 
pressing against the foot-rest. 

ix) . Foot-rest - It consists of two wooden strips. 
The first one is 1.30m in length while the other is 45cm 
in length. The longer piece is placed against the up¬ 
right pillar of the wall of the house and the shorter 
one is placed towards the weaver for her feet to rest 
on. The two wooden pieces are connected with two 
strong thick walled bamboo pieces of about 4 or 5cm 
in diameter, in the fashion of the English alphabet ‘H’. 
The circular wooden and bamboo rods have smooth 
surface to prevent catching yarn against rough spots. 

First phase of weaving 

The first step involves warping or the preparation 
of the warp. It takes two persons for the job. The first 
person sits before the front rod. The second person 
takes the bobbin of yam and stretches it from the front 
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rod to the back rod. The warping starts from the front 
rod. 

The person sitting takes the end of the yam from a 
bobbin of warp yam and places it in the hand of the 
standing person. The seated person ties the yarn to 
the front rod. Then the standing person lets off the 
yam from the bobbin in her hand. The seated person 
takes a strong twine of Suna and tying it to the heald 
rod, makes a loop round the warp yam. Another loop 
is made round the heald rod by the same Suna. 

The warp yarn passes under the Utong and again 
under the lease rod. It passes from the top or the back 
rod and round below it. It is brought back to the seated 
person. The yam passes from below the front rod 
(Yeppu Chei) and round it. Then the yam passes un¬ 
der the heald rod and above the Utong. This time the 
warp yarn is not looped by the head twine. The warp 
yam makes a turn round the lease rod and then passes 
from above the back rod round it and then below it, 
and comes back to the seated person. This alternate 
stretching of yarn continues until the required width 
is attained. 

Proper phase of weaving 

The weaver sits on the ground with the front rod 
on her lap and the back strap to her back, with the two 
cord-straps engaged to the grooves at the two extremi¬ 
ties of the front rod. She keeps her feet pressed against 
the foot-rest. When the weaver requires tensioning of 
the warp, she leans herself backward, keeps her knees 
straight and the feet pressing against the footrest. When 
she requires to ease as in making a shed, she bends 
her knees and leans her body towards the loom. As 
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the weaver leans back, the width of the Utong makes 
a shed since the heald creates a loose loop between 
the yam and the heald rod. 

The first weft yam is placed in the shed between 
the upper and the lower groups of yarn with a shuttle. 
Then the weaver takes the Tern (beating stick) in her 
right hand, and with the thick edge side of the Tern 
she pushes the weft yam towards her by holding the 
Tern with both hands. 

Next, the weaver puts her left palm downwards 
and the four fingers, excepting the thumb, on the bam¬ 
boo strip, with the thumb hooking the heald rod. She 
leans forward and bends her knees slightly and the 
hooked heald rod is lifted by the thumb while the four 
fingers presses down on the Utong. 

A shed is formed and the Tern is held by the right 
hand around the middle of the length and is inserted 
in the shed with the rounded thick edge towards the 
weaver. Now, holding the Tern by both hands, push¬ 
ing it down slowly towards her, the weaver turns the 
sharp edge of the Tern towards herself. 

Up to this stage the knees of the weaver are bent 
and the warp is not tensioned. When she leans back 
her body and straightens her knees, the warp is 
tensioned. Holding the Tern with both hands, she 
makes two or three hard beatings. 

Easing the tension slightly the weaver turns the 
tern to a vertical position without pulling it out. Then 
she inserts the next weft with the shuttle. The Tern is 
turned sideways with the thick edge facing her, and 
pushes the weft yam towards her. The Tern is pulled 
out and the weaver straightens her knees, the warp is 
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tensioned. The Utong naturally forms another shed¬ 
ding. 

The weaver then pushes the Tem with the thick 
edge towards her. She, then, without the Tem turns 
the thin edge towards her and gives two or three hard 
beatings. These alternate steps are repeated until the 
whole length is completed. 

Temples ( Sinkap ) : It is made of a thin but stiff 
and flexible piece of bamboo having width a little 
longer than the breadth of the cloth being woven. At 
each end of the bamboo piece, a small pointed projec¬ 
tion is cut with a knife. The tip of each end is hard¬ 
ened by singeing it over a burnt charcoal or a candle. 
This pointed projections on each side of the bamboo 
is inserted one at each edge of the cloth just near to 
the insertion point of the weft. 

The Sinkap keeps the cloth in its uniform width 
all along. The position of the Sinkap changes fre¬ 
quently as the weaving advances. 

Tension rod : The weaving and the beating of the 
heavy wooden Tem is done repeatedly on the upper 
bank of the yam passing over the back and the front 
rods. This cause the warp to shift and the position of 
the beating of warp moves toward the weaver gradu¬ 
ally. This can shift the position of the weft while the 
weaving continues. The weaving may not be uniform. 
The tension rod is meant to prevent this. 

The tension rod is physically lifted carrying with 
it the two warp banks till the ends of the tension rod 
are inserted behind the two loops of cord by which 
the back rod is hung from the iron rod. This checks 
the sliding of the whole warp. 


Extra weft weaving : To produce designs in dif¬ 
ferent colour on the cloth, the technique of extra weft 
weaving is used. In this method, extra coloured yam 
is used as weft along with the normal weft yam. At 
the points of the fabric where the extra pattern is de¬ 
signed, the warp thread passes through another set of 
healds for lifting and making sheds for the coloured 
thread. These extra healds also has extra heald shafts. 
The warp thread which does not pass through the nor¬ 
mal healds but over the Utong will be lifted by the 
extra healds. 

When the pattern is to be produced, the extra heald 
is lifted and only the warp thread that are involved in 
producing the pattern, are lifted and the Tem is put in 
and thus forms a shed. In this shed, short coloured 
yam is inserted and is pushed in firmly with the Tem. 
The Tem is removed and the general sheding is 
formed. A weft yam is then put in with the shuttle. 
This is beaten up in the usual manner. 

There is another kind of extra weft technique of 
weaving. In this case, the extra weft passes across the 
ground and forms rows of loops on the reverse side of 
the cloth. When the pattern is complete, the extra warp 
is cut off as in carpet weaving and pile cloths. This 
technique is found to be used in the Ningthouphi , the 
Wanphak Phurit, the Taj in designs, etc. 

Another extra weft decoration is used in making 
Lamthang Khuthat in which yellow silk thread is used 
in fine, white flimsy material. This fabric is woven on 
Pang Iyong or frame loom. It cannot be woven on 
loinloom as this latter loom is suitable only for thick 
and hardy fabric. 
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b) Throw-shuttle loom (Pang Iyong). This kind 
of loom was introduced in response to the demand 
of the society for better fabric suitable for use by the 
members of the higher ranks in the society. The func¬ 
tion of the Pang Iyong is almost the same like a 
loinloom but the mechanism of the Pang Iyong is 
more complex. It provides more control to the weaver 
for producing finer and more uniform cloths. It pro¬ 
vides convenience in weaving cloth of greater length. 
The beating of the weft is made lighter and more 
sensitive by introducing well-trimmed light bamboo 
reeds. The Pang Iyong applies the center shedding 
technique. 

When one treadle is pressed with the leg of the 
weaver, the two banks of the warp open in the center 
- one bank goes up and the other bank of warp yam , 
goes down, both banks travelling the same distance 
from the central line. This is done by see-saw process 
of lifting the heald banks by using the rolling motion 
of a walled bamboo piece actuated by treadles. 

The tension of the warp as a whole is uniformly 
controlled throughout the weaving by using small round 
bamboo sticks instead of by the weaver’s physical po¬ 
sition. The shedding is done mechanically by paddles 
with less physical exhuastion to the weaver thereby 
making the shedding more uniform and quicker. 

Tools and equipments of Pang Iyong weaving : 

The loom consists of four upright large bamboo 
poles (later on replaced by wooden ones), each with a 
notch and tongue cut out for carrying the front and 
the back rods ( Konnaba ). The four poles are about 
130cm high and rectangularly braced by horizontally 


placed small bamboo poles, two each on the four sides. 
The weaver sits on a stool. 

The two poles on the right and the other two on 
the left of the weaver are bridged by a piece of round, 
smooth bamboo stick at the top. These two poles, one 
on either sides of the weaver are to carry the bamboo 
pole ( Nawongkhok ) which will oscillate to and fro in 
a see-saw manner at each pressure of the weaver’s 
feet on the pedal for making shed. 

Treadles (Khongnet ): Originally the treadles, two 
or more in number, looked like a stir-up for insertion 
of the toes of the feet. Later on, these became wooden 
mechanism to be pressed down with the feet. Press¬ 
ing one treadle pulls up the other, and vice versa. It 
makes shedding in this process. Healds (Sima) form 
the mechanism which make the insertion of weft yarn 
between the warp banks and thus make make weav¬ 
ing possible. In the earlier days, cotton or linen cords 
were used. Later on, wire healds came into use. In 
both cases the purpose is to lift the warp and make 
sheddings. 

In the simplest form of weaving, two banks of 
healds are used on the upper side of the warp yam 
and two banks under the warp. Every odd numbered 
yarn is looped up and a Natchei (a thin trimmed stick) 
and a Singmit each are used to hold all the odd num¬ 
ber yarns. On the under side, the odd number yams 
are looped again by the heald cords and the whole 
assemblage of warp is held together with a Natchei 
and a Singmit. Similarly, all the even number yams 
are also looped with Suna. The Natchei and the 
Singmit are used to hold them together, both on the 
upper and the lower sides of the warp. 
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Reeds {Samjet) : The Samjet do the same func¬ 
tion performed by the Tem in loinloom. It is a bank of 
thin bamboo strips each one millimeter in breadth and 
10cm in length. A row of these small strips bound by 
two bamboo strips and strong cord or twine on each 
end of the bamboo strips, and the whole assemblage 
is fixed rigid by lac coating. It makes the warp yam 
pass through the bamboo strips. 

Natchei : These are round bamboo strips of 1.35m 
in length and with a diameter of 1.2cm. They are used 
for tensioning of the warp with the Konnaba, and are 
also used as the heald rod. 

Singmit : These are small, round bamboo strips, 
120cm long with a diameter of 16cm. They are used 
with the heald rod and also with the Konnaba as a 
retainer of the woven cloth. They are also used for 
keeping the bank of the warp from becoming entangled 
with each other. 

Konnaba (Front and back rod in loinloom): It is 
a wooden rod 140cm long with a diameter of 5cm. It 
is round in shape but not smooth round. The circum¬ 
ference is made up with strips of straight chords 12mm 
in length. This helps in retaining the finished cloth 
intact, and prevents slipping. This is achieved with 
the Singmit engaged at a horizontal notch on the en¬ 
tire length of the Konnaba. Two Konnabas are used, 
one at the weaver’s side and the other at the opposite 
side of the loinloom. 

Nawongkhok : It is a round bamboo piece cut out 
of thin walled bamboo like the Moubi , usually of 
180cm in length and 7.6cm in diameter. It is placed 
on the side-rails of the four poles, and the cord from 


one heald rod makes a turn round this rod before it is 
tied to the other heald rod. Two to three cords pass 
round the bamboo piece by the cord tying the two 
banks of the heald at the heald rod. From the heald 
rod on the under side of the warp. The two are tied to 
the two heald stir-ups or the pedal rods; one at each 
rod. Thus, when the weaver presses on the stir-up or 
pedal, the shed is made but the other goes up by the 
oscillating action of the bamboo piece. 

Accessories 

The following are accessories of weaving on 
loinloom. 

Phihou Keirak (ladder for starting beaming) : It 
is a rectangular frame with pedestal for standing on 
the floor. There are three to four horizontal wooden 
strips with holes between the top and the bottom strips. 
Through the holes beaming bobbins are arranged in 
three or four rows with small spikes or spokes pass¬ 
ing from the top to the bottom vertically. 

Langchak : It is the bobbin with the yarn. 

Tareng : It is the ginny for bobbining. 

Masha : It is used for holding the hank of yarn 
and it turns on its axis when the yarn is pulled out 
while bobbining. The Masha is'ci vertical appliance 
with a central upright pole with two iron spikes on 
each end to which are affixed two wooden beams, 
one on the top and the other at the bottom. The two 
free ends of the beams are joined by a rotating pole to 
which two sets of spokes of bamboo splits are.fitted, 
one at the top and the other at'the bottom. The two 
circular sets of spokes are joined with cord by their 
outer margins, the whole structure assuming the shape 
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of an upright drum. The hank of yarn is placed around 
the middle of this upright drum. 

Pangtem (shuttle) : It is made of ebony or rose¬ 
wood and its length ranges between 17cm to 11cm, 
with breadth of 4cm and height of 2.4cm. The middle 
portion is hollowed out. The Pangtem is properly 
smoothen so that any burr on the wood does not catch 
at the warp yarn. There is provision for placing the 
bobbin inside the hollow inside. The bobbin is retained 
there with the help of a small bamboo pin thrust in 
from one side of its end. In the middle there is a hole 
of one and a half millimeter in diameter through which 
the yarn comes out for use as weft. The shape is highly 
streamlined and looks like a small canoe. 

Tem : It is a flat bamboo piece l .50m in length 
and 3.9cm in breadth, with a thickness of 0.31cm. It 
looks like a miniature tem used on loinloom but with 
no thick edge. Its position on the loom is beyond the 
bank of healds from the weaver with two singmits. It 
is put vertically edgewise while the warp yarn banks 
are starched for drying and, with the Singmit, 
preventing the warp threads sticking to each other or 
getting entangled between the upper and the lower 
bank of the warp. 

Sima Upak : It is a strip of thin wood 12cm in 
length and 10.2cm in width. The width is not uniform 
for the whole length but around the middle it abruptly 
tapers to about 4.1 cm up to the end. The Suna Upak is 
used in making the heald length uniform by warping 
the heald round the Suna Upak with a Singmit on the 
top of the upper edge. 

Shiluk : It is a small bamboo basket for keeping 
the bobbins, scissors, etc. 
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Chanang Tengot : It is a small pot for keeping 
starch liquid for use by the weaver when she finds it 
necessary. 

Shadu (brush): It is a flat brush made with bristles 
or hog’s hair. The 15cm long holder is made of bam¬ 
boo stick. The holder is smeared with bee’s wax for 
use on the warp yam by the weaver. The Shadu is 
held in hand upside down with the wax touching the 
yarn and the Shadu is pushed lightly to and fro until 
the warp thread is smoothly waxed preventing any 
fluffy fibres and achieving clean shedding. Another 
type of Shadu was also used: This was made of the 
spikes of the dry flowers of Certain plants. 

Singkap : It is used for preventing the breadth of the 
cloth from shrinking while weaving. It is the same as 
that used in loinloom but is longer for use in weaving 
cloth of wider breadth. It is made of bamboo slightly 
longer than the cloth to be woven! The width of a 
Singkap is 1.2cm. At each end, a single spike is formed 
in its middle. The end is slightly singed with fire and 
hardened. Each spike is engaged at each border of the 
cloth and it looks like a small bow with the cloth as 
the bow string. 

The elastic action of the Singkap keeps the cloth 
in its correct width. Later, the bamboo spike at the 
end was substituted by needle or pin tips. And the 
bamboo Singkap was replaced by adjustable wooden 
Singkap with iron double spikes at each end. 

Embroidery 

Next to weaving, embroidery was an important 
craft among the people. It was a supplement to pat¬ 
tern making in weaving. Weaving could produce only 
simple cross pattern; rounded patterns could not be 
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produced on loom weaving. But the aesthetic sense of 
the people evolved to envisage the beauty of rounded 
patterns, and to achieve it they had taken recourse to 
embroidery with the help of needle. 

It is believed that the needle was introduced from 
Burma. With the introduction of the new tool and silk, 
the textile craft in Manipur made an aesthetic stride. 

Tools and materials required for embroidery are 
very few and simple. These are comprised of a needle, 
coloured cotton or silk yarn of different colours. No 
thimble is used. 

Embroidery pattern 

There are three distinct types of embroidery pat¬ 
tern as used by artisans in Manipur. One such pattern 
is the rounded or the circular pattern that is seen to¬ 
day on the borders of the phanek. The pattern is stylised 
and abstract. They do not resemble the natural objects 
that they represent. 

The second pattern is realistic and it depicts natu¬ 
ral objects like the cock, horse, elephant, sun, moon, 
etc. as in the Shami Lanmi (see fig.60) 

The third type is known as the Sha Nga (animal and 
fish) design. In appearance it is slightly stylised but its 
motifs are recognisable as natural forms. The pieces of 
the fabric in this embroidery design still preserved in the 
Manipur State Museum show exquisite workmanship of 
needlecraft and also show highly developed aesthetic 
craftsmanship on the part of the artisans. 

Applique ( Leeba) 

The other popular mode of decoration on fabric is 
the applique work locally known as Leeba. It is an 
ornamental work on cutout material by stitching it onto 


the surface of another material. It is a development of 
embroidery in an attempt to give aesthetic excellence. 

Applique technique gives fine blending of the two 
fabric in harmonious combination, more prominent 
than the needle works. Applique also gives vigorous 
and eye-dazzling effect as compared to works by plain 
needle embroidery. For the luxury pieces used by the 
ruling chiefs on ceremonial occasions, Meiteis used 
pale yellow on fine white fabric; white on white, dark 
blue on pale blue and so on. In most cases, the base 
and the pieces sewn on have almost the same hue of 
different intensity. 

The Monmai (end face of round pillows), the 
Kangkhan Sanjap (the decoration on the front face of 
curtains) and the decorative strips on turbans are good 
examples of fabric decorted with applique works. 

When required, the applique works are made 
bright in contrast and therefore, are dazzling. These 
are seen on the borders of the Ningkham (see 
figs.l2&13), the border of the Ras costume, Kumin. 
The dress with such technique and design are used 
mostly in socio-religion functions. The patterns used 
in applique works are in stylised shapes. 

Block printing 

Block printing technique of decoration on fabric 
is observed on the Khamu or Khamen Chatpa (see 
fig. 11). The technique of the preparation of the 
Khamu/Khamen Chatpa is described here in detail. 

This scrolled printed dhoti is said to be named af¬ 
ter the style of technique used in producing the de¬ 
sign observed on the dorsal side of the mythical ser¬ 
pent-god Pakhangba. The manuscript Sang Panaba 
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Masil (text dealing with the allotment of work to the 
surpervisor of instutitions), clearly mentions the pro¬ 
cess of producing this textile piece. 

The cloth is first folded into one size. It is pressed 
between two cut-out wooden blocks that cover the 
whole folded cloth. The juice of the Khamu, prepared 
from the ripe fruit of the Khamu plant, is poured into 
the wooden block. The liquid spreads in the cut-out 
portion of the block, thus imprinting the pattern when 
the liquid dries. In order to give uniform print, the 
folded cloth flanked by the two wooden blocks are 
tighten to one another by using four nails at each rect¬ 
angular corner. 

For producing the textile, two separate groups of 
workers were employed. One group is responsible for 
preparing the patterns and the blocks, folding and 
pressing while the other group is responsible for pro¬ 
ducing the Khamu juice. 

According to the said manuscript, for preparing 
the block and other related items, the allotments are 
given as: 

1. The Urungba is responsible for making the Upham 
(that is, the lower block). 

2. The Hishaba is responsible for making the Umai 
(upper block). 

3. The Ayekpa is responsible for sketching the de¬ 
sign patterns and for folding the cloth. 

4. The Paya Shuba is responsible for making the 
holes for nails, cutting the pattern and to keep it in 
place. 

5. The Potshangba is responsible for preparing the 
Mugaphi (silk cloth). 


6. The Thangsaba is responsible for affixing the nails. 

7. The Hijaba is responsible for the Yotthon. 

8. The Dolai Paba is responsible for moulding of the 
nails. 

Again, for making dye, that is, the Kum infusion, 
the following persons were engaged respectively for 
the different assignments. 

1. The Phurungba is responsible for preparing the 
wide-mouth pots for storing the Khamu infusion. 

2. The Potshangba is responsible for preparing the 
Khamu infusion by mixing the Chingjawu, the 
Khamu and the Khuhi liquids in the said pot. 

3. The Hei Panaba is responsible for preparing the 
Heibung liquid which is to be mixed to the Khamu 
infusion for adding lustre. 

4. The Keirungba Maroi Urungba is responsible for 
preparing the Muyum and the Kairang liquids to 
be added to the infusion. 

Each of the individuals had their respective roles 
in the preparation of the Khamu infusion. After 
thorough mixing of the several liquids in the pot with 
Leiotchei by the Maroi Urungba, the infusion was 
strained through the Leichumphi (straining cloth) by 
the Potshangba. 

The standrard Khamu dye was poured by the 
Ayekpa into the hole of the wooden block containing 
the pressed cloth. The block was kept in a Khudeng 
(wooden tub) which is placed on a Yotshabi (iron stand 
for holding pot) for a fixed time. The Khudeng and 
the Yoshabi were prepared by the Hao Panaba and the 
Thangjoba respectively. 
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Other weaving designs 

Mention may be made of two other weaving 
designs used by the local people, namely the Pungri 
and the Ngakhamit. The Pungri is a kind of extra weft 
braiding with two thick strands on the top, and two 
strands on the underside of the cloth. The two strands 
of thick yarn are either of black and white combination 
or in single ctJour (usually white). This design of 
weaving is applied on the breadth ends of coarser cloth 
like Ngabong. 

The Ngakhamit is the design formed on the fabric 
by the method of extra heald wefting. The design is a 
set of two or three broken lines in distinct colours 
(usually black or red), juxtaposed with a deep tone. 
The design is depicted mostly on the phanek and the 
Leirum. 

There is yet another technique of embroidery worth 
mention. It is known as Hookpa and is a pick-out with 
yarn of lighter colour on embroidered background of 
deep colour. The colours generally used in this motif 
of embroidery are white and blue on black or deep 
maroon red. Sometimes light yellow is also used as a 
pick-out. 

Firstly, the background is filled up with embroidery 
works using deep red or black silk yarn, leaving a little 
space at the centre to be picked out. Then using white 
or blue silk yam the left-out space at the centre is filled 
up. It is invariably used on the phanek strips of the 
Hija Mayek and the Akoibi designs. 


Kinds of stitch 

Many kinds of stitching are used in the embroidery, 
some of which are: 

1. Running stitch 

2. Back stitch 

3. Satin stitch 

4. Long and back stitch 

5. Darning stitch 

6. Stem stitch 

7. Herringbone stitch 

8. Button hole stitch 

9. Chain stitch 

10. Couching stitch 

In Manipur, the Pumthinba (back stitch) was 
extensively used. The satin stitch was also used in 
stitching the cutout pieces in applique works while 
the back and the long stitch were used in filling big 
diagrams like the leaf, flower petals, etc. The darning 
stitch was also used in darning of torn cloth. The 
herringbone stitch, the button hole stitch and the chain 
stitch were of later introduction. 

Colour : Its significance 

Red ( Angangba ) : Red is the colour of blood, 
signifying courage and bravery. It also signifies 
facundity, prosperity and good luck. 

Green ( Ashangba ) : Green as the colour of the 
surrounding vegetation signify growth, peace and calm 
feelings. 

Yellow ( Napu/Hangampan ) : Yellow is deemed 
to be the colour associated with the coming of the 
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29. These were the four bor¬ 
oughs/territorial units into 
which the Meitei population 
was divided in the historical 
times. Each of these units are 
called Fana. 

30. These are the seven clans 
of the Meitei. The Salai is the 
word for 'clan'. 


spring season and as such is used in the spring of one’s 
life in the society. It signify the innocence and the 
freshness of youth. 

White ( Angouba ) : White indicates purity, 
devotion, sacredness etc. In Manipur, dress used in 
the temples, and in rituals and ceremonies are all in 
white colour. 

Saffron ( Ureirom ) : It is the local colour repre¬ 
senting the saffron colour. In Manipur the colour is 
dyed very light and then delivered. This colour is used 
in dyeing the lower garment of women, worn on sa¬ 
cred occasions as the sign of sacrifice and surrender. 

Leingang Mcichu : It is a colour dominantly yel¬ 
low but blended with white tinge. It was once the 
favourite colour of the middle aged women. It is ob¬ 
served in their plain wrappers. 

Black ( Amuba ): For the Manipuris, black is con¬ 
sidered to be the colour symbolising evil associated 
with bloodshed and death. Black was chosen as the 
colour of the turban for officers of the top-guard, the 
executioners and also of the soldiers. It also signifies 
cruelty and stubborness. 

Blue ( Higok) : Blue in Manipur is grey blue or 
blue black. There was no intense pure blue in Manipur 
in the earlier days. Blue black (Higok) was used in 
strips with black strips in Higok Phanek Mapan Naiba 
(lower garment of women with this colour dominant 
in its colour scheme). It was also used as picking out 
in embroidery on the borders of the phanek. Later on 


it became the colour of the uniform of the Yaithibis (a 
local untouchable population). 

Violet ( Loyumba Machu) : Violet as a colour did 
not signify quality. It was used by the head or leader 
of the inferior grade. 

Colours with reference to Pana 2i) and Salai( clans) 30 

Apart from the related significance of the differ¬ 
ent colour schemes, there is yet another way in which 
colour significance is interpreted in relation to the 
Salai and Pana of the Meitei. The Salai (clan) distri¬ 
bution of colours in the traditional Meitei society are 
given hereunder as: 


Colour 

Clan 

Red 

Ningthouja 

Blue 

Luwang 

Black 

Khuman 

White 

Angom 

Yellow with red strips 

Moirang 

Green 

Khaba Nganba 

Brown 

Sarang Leisangthem 

The Pana distribution of colours in the traditional 
Meitei society are: 

Colour 

Pana 

Red 

Laipham 

Green 

Khabam 

White 

Ahallup 

Yellow 

Naharup 

According to the 

puya, Khanung Ingel 

Leishemba Puya the different seasons had, as the 
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31. The Mcitei followed the 
lunar annual calendar of 360 
days. 


people believed, corresponding colours and the people 


made choice of colour in their dress 
the respective seasons. 

corresponding to 

Season 

Colour 

Sarat ( Langban-Mera ) 
September-December 

: White 

Hemanta ( Hiyangei-Poinu ) 
November-December 

: Green 

Ningtham ( Wakching-Phairen) 
January-February 

: Black 

Basanta ( Lamda-Sajibu ) 
March-April 

Kalen ( Kalen-Inga ) 

: Yellow 

May-June 

: Red 

Nongju ( Ingel-Thawan ) 
July-August 

: Grey 

Rites observed in making traditional textile 

In the olden days, myths and legends were the back¬ 
bone of religion and social culture. All rites and cus- 


toms of the people emancipated from the beliefs in myth 
and legend. In Manipur the entire process of making 
textile for use by the ruler was accompanied with cer¬ 
tain rules of conduct on the part of the artisans. 

Thus, the making of Ningthouphi (royal apparel) 
was made in the pattern of the skin or slough of 
Pakhangba, the mythical serpent-god. Later on it 
become the highest award given by the ruler to per¬ 
sons who performed extraordinary services to the 
ruler and the society, particularly in the battle-field. 
Recieving an award like ningthouphi was consid¬ 
ered a privilege in society, and it was a much cov¬ 
eted object. 


The Ningthouphi was woven with intricate de¬ 
signs. It took at least one complete year of 360 days 31 
to weave such a cloth. Designs of the Ningthouphi 
had to be adopted from the exact replica of a set of 
original design. Astrologers selected the auspicious 
day and the hour to begin the weaving. On that day, a 
pujah was performed by the priest. The weaver and 
her tools, and other materials associated with the weav¬ 
ing were sanctified using the Tairel leaf (that is, the 
leaf of a sacred tree revered by the Meitei) and are 
fumigated with the smoke produced by burning dried 
leaves of the Khoiju Leikham (a local medicinal and 
magico-religious leaf). 

The weaver of Ningthouphi was generally the 
chief of the weavers in the state. He had to strictly 
follow the rules of conduct. It the weavers happen to 
violate any of the rules, it was believed that they would 
get punishment in the form of suffering from ailments 
like leprosy, blindness, deformity of limbs or the 
worse. The weaver had to live in a new hut built for 
the purpose and he should not associate himself with 
women. He is to eat simple food avoiding meat, fish 
and wine. Women were excluded from this weaving 
since during the monthly cycle of menstruation they 
were considered unclean. 

According to Pundit Manijao, a member of the 
palace Pundit Loisang, an institution of traditional 
scholars, the Ningthouphi was woven by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Kairang Khul. The last Ningthouphi was wo¬ 
ven during the reign of Maharajah Kulachandra 
Dhwaja (1890-1891 A.D.) as per records available. 

It is further recorded in the available sources that 
the Ningthouphi could not be made during the reign 
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of Sir Churachand Singh, Maharajah of Manipur 
(1891-1941 A.D.) as the Mapi (mother design) was 
reportedly lost. Perhaps it was destroyed by the weav¬ 
ers since they resented the sustained labour in weav¬ 
ing the Ningthouphi. 

Incidentally, the head weaver lost his eyesight and 
it was believed that it was punishment for intentional 
violation of the code of conduct in weaving the 
Ningthouphi. It is mentioned in the Mashil Lairik 
(manuscript dealing with the duties alloted to the 
people) that the colour of the yarn used in weaving 
the Ningthouphi was dyed in different colours by the 
different families as given below: 


Machu (Colour) Yumnak (Family) 

Leiren Hoipak L^/(Rhodamin, rose colour) Akangjam 
Mayumlei(¥av/n, light brown) 

Chingakham 

Ureirom Makhong Meiri (flame colour) Irom 

Loirang Thangchulei Phijam 

HigokNanoubi (Blue) 

Khumanthem 

Chingya Napurei (Yellow) Ipusangbam 

Taoching Heitroi Lei (Green) 

Wana Watang Manba (reddish green) 

Sanglen Yai Machu (deep green) Washi Yambam 
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32. Rites and taboo observed in 
weaving arc actually techno¬ 
logical in the sense that these 
observances have the value of 
being a means that is supple¬ 
mentary to the material tech¬ 
nique employed in weaving. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
TRADITIONAL DRESS OF THE MEITEI 


Dress is primarily an item of material culture in 
human societies. But, it has also significances in the 
sphere of abstract, ideational culture of a people. Cul¬ 
ture in its abstract, ideational sense is a system of val¬ 
ues having three categories of moral, aesthetic and 
ideological. 

The present chapter highlights the significances 
of the traditional dress of the Meitei, expressed in terms 
of these three categories of values. Cultural expres¬ 
sion of attachment to the three categories of values 
change in history. Hence, analysis of the cultural 
significances of the traditional dress of the said people 
is also made in a historical perspective. 

The values of morality, aesthetics and ideology 
find their expression in the culture history of the 
people in the colour combination, pattern, design and 
texture of the fabrics and also in the modes of 
dressing. Some of the said expressions are observed 
as well in the technological 32 observance of certain 
taboo and rites by the weaver, as in the case of 
weaving certain royal dress. 


Traditional Meitei Dress and Moral Values 

From the description of the earlier loincloths of 
the Meitei and the modes of dressing in these cloths, 
it is led to interpret on the social meanings of the same. 
As is observed in the Khwangli Laikhal style of dress¬ 
ing the loin part of the body (see fig.l), only the pri¬ 
vate part of the male individual was covered while 
the other part remained exposed. 

Concealment of the private part involved the moral 
consideration in as much as exposure of this part was 
deemed to excite sexual urge to the opposite sex. It 
surely indicates the evolutionary stage of the Meitei 
society, higher than that of the stage when people went 
nude. But, in consideration of the cultural capacity of 
wearing clothes for dressing and the influence of the 
moderate climate, that was of rather colder climate in 
the past, simple dressing of the loin in this style can¬ 
not be taken as sure sign of culturally well developed 
stage because in later history of the people loin dress¬ 
ing gradually became more advanced as the lower end 
of the cloth covered the thighs or the legs. 

Even when the Khwangli Leikhal mode of loin 
dressing was the only form then, the idea of morality 
as regards dressing was associated with the material 
culture of dress of the people. The cloth used in this 
fashion of dressing was a very simple and plain de¬ 
signed piece of cloth, normally of black colour. There 
was little of the idea of beautification/decoration mo¬ 
tif associated with their cloth to suggest any aesthetic 
colouring in this peculiar style of dressing. The sole 
motif behind this mode of dressing was that of the 
sense of shame in exposing the sex organ. This mode 
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of dressing was also short of the idea of protection of 
the organ against any possible injury. 

In the past when this fashion of dressing was per¬ 
haps the only fashion, it had nothing to do with indi¬ 
cating the social status of the individual person who 
put on loincloth in this style, because apparently at 
the earliest stage of dressing it was the only fashion 
known to all male members of the Meitei population. 
The only possible motif was of moral consideration 
of concealing the sex organ from the public eyes. Re¬ 
portedly, at a slightly later time, the Akoibi Matek style 
of male dressing of the loin (see fig.5) prevailed along¬ 
side the earlier style, namely the Khwangli Laikhal. 

A better expressed idea of morality associated with 
the Meitei culture of dressing can be observed in the 
technique of male loin dressing called Ningri (see 
fig.2). This involve a tightening technique of loin 
dressing adopted at the time of playing the indigenous 
game known as Mukna Kangjei (a game of hockey 
mixed with wrestling). The technique employed in this 
style of dressing has already been described (see fig.3). 

The game of Mukna Kangjei is played in the pres¬ 
ence of a large gathering of spectators, among whom 
were the king, the queen and other members of the 
aristocracy. The loincloths of the players participat¬ 
ing in the game should not be loosen before that grand 
gathering of all ranks of the society. Even an acciden¬ 
tal loosening of the dress was regarded a great dis¬ 
grace on the part of the wearer. The unfortunate player 
could be subjected to royal punishment. 


For this reason, in this mode of dressing the tech¬ 
nique of tightly fastening the cloth to the body with 
an over-cloth, rolled lengthwise in the form of a belt, 
is applied. It is bound round the waist and over the 
portion of the inner dress over the private part, and is 
carried between the thighs tightly beneath the organ. 
In this technique of loin dressing, one observes the 
moral culture of showing respect to the public, the 
ruling elite in particular. 

The culture of moral education through the me 
dium of dress culture, was also reflected by other styles 
of loin dressing, particularly the dhoti types adopted 
by the Mciteis on occasion of attending to the royalty. 
Thus, in the style of attiring in the Kaptreng Thougal 
Phiset style (see fig.8) the loosely hanging tuft end to 
the front was gathered and carried to the back so that 
it did not hang freely in the front (free hanging of this 
front end of the cloth is locally called Kunja Kaobi). 
For the same moral reason also in the other mode of 
wearing dhoti, called Thoukal Phiset Kunja Yeppi (sefe 
fig.9), the front tuft end was picked up and tucked in 
at the waist on the right side. 

-The Kunja Kaobi style of wearing dhoti was re 7 
served for the king. No other male member of what¬ 
ever level of social standing he might be, could not 
wear dhoti in this restricted fashion before the king. 

For the Meitei women, there are modes of wear¬ 
ing loincloth identifying the different status of the 
married and the unmarried women. In the case of 
married women, the upper end of the cloth was raised 
up to cover the breasts. When clad in this manner, the 
women did not require to put on shirt. Unmarried 
women, on the other hand, put on loincloth around 
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the waist leaving the upper part of the body to be cov¬ 
ered by shirt, in the style of Khaon Phurit (see fig. 14) 
in earlier days before the introduction of shirt in its 
present form. Girls clad the shirts, tightly fastened to 
the body to suppress the breasts as much as could be. 

Here, reference may be drawn to the downward 
extent of the phanek worn by Meitei women. The 
downward ex ent of the cloth reach upto the knees. 
The motive beh'nd it was the moralistic arrangement 
of covering the body of females as much as was pos¬ 
sible. In the past, a married woman putting on shirt 
could not wear her loincloth like the unmarried 
women. 

The married women’s mode of wearing phanek is 
known as Phidol Chingkhatpa while that of a girl is 
known as Phanek Khoikha Setpa/Khoidom Setpa. This 
mark the difference in status between womanhood and 
maidenhood. 

It was considered highly immoral for a girl to wear 
phanek in the married woman’s mode and vice versa, 
as it involved disordering of the structural arrange¬ 
ment of keeping these two categories of females in 
two different social status. Breaking of the custom was 
punishable. It was undesirable that the bottom breadth 
end of the loincloth should hang below the middle of 
the two legs, lest it should touch a man nearby. It had 
also certain aesthetic meaning. 

The women had to take every possible care in pub¬ 
lic gatherings, particularly in the ritualistic occasion, 
so that their phanek do not come loose. To avoid such 
awakward scenes, as loosening or falling of phanek, 
the Meitei women put on a shorter overgarment 


(locally called Kanap) around the waist in the form of 
a belt. Besides serving as a belt, the use of the gar¬ 
ment over the inner loincloth was encouraged with an 
aesthetic sense. This dressing was prevalent among 
the married women, and in the case of the unmarried 
girls the substitute was called Khwangchet. 

A scarf or muslin rolled together lengthwise, was 
placed around the waist over the phanek with the two 
ends of the cloth tied into a tight knot, thus fastening 
the phanek to the body of the wearer. The remaining 
two free ends hang loosely one above the othei on 
one side of the body. 

Another moral implication of the Meitei female’s 
mode of dressing can be observed when a married 
woman cover her head with a wrapper. Tne Meitei 
women maintained this observance both at the public 
and at the domestic levels. At the first level it was a 
mark of respect to the king or the nobles, and at the 
domestic/local level it was a symbol of respect to her 
father-in-law and other elders. At home, when she was 
not clad with chaddar, she put on a turban form lo¬ 
cally called Kokshet. Older women use turban in this 
fashion. Unmarried women were exempted from this 
custom. 

The moral idea of simplicity and humility in the 
dress culture of the people was clearly shown when 
they were attired in plain white cloth on ceremonial 
occasions, particularly mortuary rites and ritualistic 
worships. On these occasions, the women put on 
Pumngou Phanek as their customary loincloth. It has 
been said that the Pumngou Phanek varied in colour 
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and in the border design. Pumngou Phanek worn by 
the women on these occasions were of Ureirom Machu 
(saffron colour) with no border strips. 

The word Pumngou is compounded of two root 
words, namely 'pilin' meaning ‘whole’ and 'ngou 
(shortened form of 'angouba' meaning ‘white’) mean¬ 
ing ‘complete white’, suggesting morality. The origi¬ 
nal white colour of this phanek can be traced to the 
phanek of this colour with no border strip worn by the 
Maibis who preserves the tradition of choosing white 
colour as symbol of austerity and humility. The 
chaddar they use are also in white. The malefolk, too, 
wear white in ritualistic occasions. 

The matter of moral value is also depicted in the 
distribution of the stripe patterned phanek. This is 
again connected with the difference in cultural value 
attached to the colours of the phanek. The brighter 
colour are prescribed for the youngsters while the 
fainted ones are for the aged. 

The phanek locally called Kumjingbi (see fig.29) 
was worn only by the elderly women. On occasion of 
marriage, the elderly women put on any suitable 
striped phanek. It is a tradition till today. The associ¬ 
ated symbolism is that the brighter colours are the 
source of sexual attraction, excitement and potential¬ 
ity for a woman in the prime of her life. 

Traditional Meitei Dress and Aesthetic Values 

Aesthetic values refer to beauty in itself and its 
application to arts and the nature. When aesthetic value 
is applied to arts and nature, it implies two abstract 
things. Firstly, the subjective feeling that beauty pro¬ 
duces in the person(s) affected by its charm, and sec¬ 


ondly, the quality of the things to which we ascribe 
beauty. And the subjective feeling that beauty strikes 
is what is called aesthetic pleasure. 

The measure of aesthetic pleasure depend on the 
quality of the object to which beauty is attributed. 
Again, the quality of being beautiful find expression 
in different forms in societies of different places and 
times. This explain the differences of artistic forms in 
human societies. An attempt is made here to show in 
relief the variety of historical forms of artistic expres¬ 
sion reflected in the traditional dress of the Meitei. 

The art forms developed in the Meitei traditional 
dress are expressed in terms of floral and faunal mo¬ 
tifs. These motifs again assume two kinds of expres¬ 
sion, namely, a concrete and an abstract symbolic 
form. The concrete expression of art forms are ob¬ 
served on the embroidery works on the borders as well 
as the body of the overgarment Kanap (see 
figs.45&46). 

It is observed in the cloth that the pattern of bor¬ 
der design of embroidery works is one of uniform se¬ 
ries of the figures of fish, flowers with leaves, and 
animals, each following the other. The figures were 
apparently the attempts of the then artisans to express 
the original forms of these objects in the best possible 
manner. The peacock motif on the body of this gar¬ 
ment can be vividly seen in the form of its most pos¬ 
sibly concrete and direct expression. 

These concrete manifestation and representation 
of the perception of natural objects (particularly flo¬ 
ral) are seen in the embroidery on the breadthwise 
borders of the silk wrapper Saphi Lanphi (see fig.60); 
in the design of the applique pattern Yensil Mayek, 
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Thambal Cheplei seen on the Ningkham and Samjin 
(see figs. 12& 19) and other textile artifices of this type. 
Similar observation may be made of Shcuni Lanmi (see 
fig.59) where figures of animals, fish and heavenly 
bodies are embroidered. Art forms on fabric like the 
Yengao Phi (fig.61) come under this category. 

The design of embroidery work on the borders of 
the Hija Mayek and the Mayek Naibi Phanek, too, is 
explicit art form, as this design adopted from the con¬ 
centric marks on the cross-section of timber, is an 
artist’s copy of the original marks on the timber. In as 
much as the horizontal stripes, though of varying 
schemes of colour combination, on the body of a 
Mayek Naibi Phanek are representation of the identi 
cal stripe marks on the body of a species of snake, 
locally called Lindu , these may equally be treated s 
another concrete art form. 

The popular border design, locally called 
Moirangphi Chanba (a shawl with this design at the 
lengthwise borders is also known as Yairongphi) ap¬ 
parently looks like a continuous series of the geometri¬ 
cal figure of a triangle; but, as its other name Huiya 
(meaning ‘canine teeth’, resembling the teeth of dog) 
itself suggest that this design could be reminiscent of 
the dog’s teeth. The teeth with upward pointed tops, 
when arranged in a regular and uniform series, have 
appealing touch in the aesthetic perception of the 
people. The scrolled painted marks on the silk fabric 
of the Khamu/Khamen Chatpa represent similar pat¬ 
tern on the body of a python though this pattern is 
said to be the pattern on the ventral side of the body of 
the serpent-god Pakhangba. 


On the other hand, the abstract symbolic art form 
in embroidery work is also seen in the pattern of the 
khoi design (that is, both the Khoijao and the Khoi 
Akoibi designs), observed on the lengthwise border 
of the Mayek Naibi Phanek. These two designs (see 
figs.36&37) are representation of the figures of bees; 
the Khoijao appears more like the figure of a baby 
bee, while the design of Khoi Akoibi resembles an 
assembly of bees in the beehive; imaginatively per¬ 
ceived in a circular frame. Both arc represented in 
semi-metaphysical forms. 

The figures of the seed of cucumber, petal of the 
lotus, the crescent shape of the moon etc. are embroi¬ 
dered in and around the Khoi Akoibi design, taking 
> lape as concrete representation of the objects. But 
the uniform pattern of parrot motif decked on both 
sides of the linear stretch of uniform series of the Khoi 
koibi design are so metaphysically perceived that 
one can imagine it only when one is described of it. 

As said earlier, the Khoi Akoibi is designed not 
only on the borders of a Mayek Naibi Phanek but also 
on the borders of the half-sleeve and the waist bottom 
of the covetous shirt of honour, the Wanphak Phurit. 
The design occur in slightly modified form on parts 
of the Ningkham and the Samjin. 

The Meitei art of making dress and dressing as¬ 
sume abstract metaphysical form of representation in 
the case of the traditional headgear Samjin and the piece 
of overgarment Ningkham, since these are purely ar¬ 
tistic recreation of the head and the tail of Pakhangba, 
whom the Meitei revere as the ancestor of the ruling 
clan, in his divine manifestation as the serpent-god. 
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The pattern of the Samjin and the Ningkham are 
said to represent the form of another deity, Nongshaba. 
The Samjin represents the head portion of the deify 
and the Ningkham, the tail. The head of this deity is 
believed to be unicorn, which is represented in the 
headgear by the curved decorated stick raised up at its 
apex; the two ears of the deity being symbolised by 
the two fan-like frills on the two sides of the head- 
gear. The narrow but long strip of cloth decorated with 
fine applique work that hang loosely on the chest, 
represent the beard of the deity. 

There are yet other abstract art form of the Meiteis 
seen in the pattern of weaving design on the lace 
locally called Namthang or Lamthang Khuthat (see 
figs.77&78). The design on the original specimen is a 
uniform series of certain geometrical figures set 
upright in a line, resembling the figures seen on ancient 
Chinese bronze vessels. 

It may be noted that the tassel provided at the fringe 
ends of several of the fabrics, particularly the chaddars, 
whether projecting directly from the fabric or from 
the lace, is a characteristic form of the aesthetic ex¬ 
pression of the Meiteis. 

The aesthetic taste reflected in the artistic expres¬ 
sion of the traditional dress and the modes of dressing 
is measured in terms of the analogical similitudes of 
the designs, with the original patterns of the natural 
or the supernatural, imaginary objects after the former 
are developed in artistic form. A morphological link 
is established between the art form of the design on 
the fabrics and the patterns on the objects. 

The striped pattern of a Mayek Naibi Phanek and 
the mode of wearing it represent similar striped pat¬ 


tern of the Lindu snake and the cylindrical form of 
the body of the snake (note: a phanek is worn in a 
cylindrical fashion). A man putting on Khamu/ 
Khamen Chatpa around his loin, Ningkham on his 
girdle and Samjin on his head is imagined to typify 
the patterned body, tail and head of either Nongshaba 
and Pakhangba. Aesthetic pleasure is felt in this ana¬ 
logical representation. 

It was culturally held among the Meiteis that the 
striped phanek with no embroidery on its borders 
(locally called Tungkap Phanek, fig.28), was beauti¬ 
ful because it was worn by the seven ancestral female 
deities who participated in the work of creating the 
universe, according to the Meitei creation myth. 

The delicate muslin in white with the Kabok 
Chaibi design on its body worn by the Meitei women 
is said to be aesthetically derived from the muslin of 
the same kind put on by those seven deities in the 
creation works. On the other hand, the most ancient 
mode of wearing around the loin of a man, tradition¬ 
ally called Khwangli Laikhal (which in the past times 
was the popular style of wear for men, and which all 
the Meitei kings adopted compulsorily on their coro¬ 
nation ceremony as an underwear beneath the gor¬ 
geous royal loin robes) and the style of wearing the 
Lollei turban are artistic reminders of the dress and 
the dressing styles of the nine Laipungthou (grand 
deiteis) who were the main male agents of the grand 
works of creating the universe. 

The modes of dressing the body above the loin in 
the style of the Khaon Phurit and the Khaochon Phurit, 
which were popularly in use among the Meiteis, were 
equally imagined to be the prototypes of the identical 
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modes of dressing of those mythical heroes and hero¬ 
ines of the creation myth. 

Likewise, the gorgeous coronation robes, and the 
style of wearing the same by the later Meitei mon¬ 
arch, such as the Khwangli Laikhal as the underwear, 
the Phingang Pheijom or the Khamen Chatpa Pheijom 
and the khaon phurit, turban in the fashion of the 
Kokyet Pheiyct or the Lollei Kokyet, to mention only 
the dress items of the king; and the Kumjingbi Phanek 
and the Kanap as the overgarment around the loin, 
the Langla Khaothang Shamba over the breast, the 
Khaon Phurit or the Khaochon Phurit, to mention only 
the dress items of the queen, were all considered to be 
the original representation of the dress and modes of 
dressing of Nongda Lairen Pakhangba and his con¬ 
sort Laishna. 

The source of the Meitei sense of appreciation of 
the coronation dress lay in the analogical transforma¬ 
tion of the design and the motif of the first coronation 
dress and in the style of donning the same first known 
king and queen, to those of the later kings and queens. 
The dress and the mode of wearing dress of the an¬ 
cestral king and queen were imagined to be of celes¬ 
tial quality. The analogical transformation from ce¬ 
lestial to the mundane implied the transmission of the 
celestial qualities to the things terrestrial, thereby ex¬ 
plain the quality of beauty attached to the latter. 

An observation may be made of the Meitei aes¬ 
thetic value associated with the tradition that the 
women followed when they put on phanek of any type, 
that is, when they wear it in such a manner, the bot¬ 
tom border of the fabric reached only upto the knee, 
leaving the lower part uncovered. Exposure of the 


lower limb was considered as exposure of its beauty 
which was compared with the shape of the stem of a 
particular species of banana tree locally called Lafu 
Lembra. The beauty of the limbs of the legendary prin¬ 
cess Thoibi of Moirang, is said to be more beautiful 
than the soft, lovely stem of the Lafu Lembra. Of 
course, this aesthetic evaluation applied to the shapely 
legs of a few females, but it was an inspiration to gen¬ 
erations of females. 

The beauty of the arms and the forearms of beau¬ 
tiful women was aesthetically appreciated among the 
people as surpassing the beauty of the lotus root (lo¬ 
cally called Thambou). The sight of this beauty had 
an aesthetic appeal. For girls who were not endowed 
with this sort of beauty, the popular comment was that 
“in their youth even the monkeys were handsome”. 

The Meitei traditional concept of beauty assumes 
a naturalistic stance on the beauty of a female as in 
her youthful stage of life. The trunk of her body was 
dressed tightly so as to keep intact the beauty of the 
natural morphology of the trunk with trundated waist 
at its middle. 

In tune with this idea, the girls, on public occa¬ 
sions, put on very delicate, transparent muslin expos¬ 
ing the symmetry of the well dressed trunk of their 
bodies. They did not wrap their bodies tightly with 
the muslin. These were spread loosely around the body 
from the neck. They used thin muslin that are starched, 
which allows the cloth to flare off the body. In this 
style of wearing a muslin, the upper portion of the 
body is well exposed. This aesthetical taste of dress¬ 
ing with muslin is popular with the Meitei women. 
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The choice of colour is a matter of aesthetic con¬ 
sideration. Meiteis identify seven primary colours, 
each corresponding to one of the seven clans. These 
seven primary colours are the natural colours of the 
rainbow. The colours are red, white, black, yellow, 
blue, deep green and light green. Red is the symbol of 
valour and strength, white is the symbol of simplicity, 
humility and gravity, and biack is the symbol of dark¬ 
ness and cruelty. 

Traditional Meitei Dress and Ideological Values 

In ancient Greek philosophy, the three categories 
of cultural values, namely moral, aesthetic and ideo¬ 
logical were mutually coterminous, one sliding into 
the other and thus mutually interchangeable. Ancient 
Chinese conception of the relationship of these three 
categories of value was very near approximation of 
the Greek concept. Separation of the three categories 
from one another probably appeared for the first time 
in the Roman Empire; and this tradition of understand¬ 
ing continued in European history since then. The 
popular conception of art for art’s sake came along 
with this heritage. 

In the author's opinion the nature of the relation¬ 
ship of the three categories of cultural values depend 
on the approach how one looks at the matter. A func¬ 
tional/structural understanding would visualise the 
separate autonomy of each of these categories and the 
mutual interdependance amongst them. But, a politico- 
economic approach would, however, extol the ideo-' 
logical value as subsuming into it the moral and the 
aesthetic values, that is, the moral and the aesthetic 
values being made subservient to ideology. The avail¬ 


able material on the culture history of the Meitei cul¬ 
ture of Manipur throw light on how and why the said 
culture history gave primacy to the ideological val¬ 
ues, a visualisation by which moral values and aes¬ 
thetic values worked only to supplement the efficient 
functioning of the ideological culture of the people. 

The Meiteis had an independent kingdom until it 
got merged to the Indian Union. There is little con¬ 
crete historical evidence to prove scientifically when 
that kingdom was formed. The local lived-in history, 
built up in the local royal chronicle Cheitharol 
Kumbaba, fixes the beginning of the Meilei kingdom 
in the first century A.D. But, the history of several 
generations of kings recorded in the said chronicle 
itself is full of dubious, r ythical accounts. 

In this condition one would find it difficult to rely 
on this history, particularly of the early period and as 
such one cannot but doubt the claim of the formation 
of the Meitei kingdom at that early time. The claim 
might be dubious though when considered in terms 
of concrete history of the people, it has certain socio¬ 
logical, rather politico-economic value, that is, the 
ideological value of legitimizing the later historical 
rule of the population by kings on the ground of the 
claimed previous rule by their ancestors. 

All the later historical kings of the Meitei claimed 
descent from Nongda Laircn Pakhangba. In many of 
the sacred written documents, called Puyas, this an¬ 
cestral king is described to have had assumed two 
manifestations: (a) human form by night and (b) ser¬ 
pent form in the daytime, thus possessing celestial 
qualities in this manifestation. He is further believed 
to have had been the incarnation of the supreme God, 
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the Creator of the universe including the social 
world. With the divine will to install order in the 
social world the supreme God incarnated Himself 
into the human ideality of Nongda Lairen 
Pakhangba. With this divine background of his half¬ 
human and half-celestial personality, this primeval 
king formed the Meitei kingdom with the most ideal 
form of administrative system. 

The Meitei historiography employed the cyclic 
conception of history. Accordingly, it was believed that 
the administrative order that had been set by this king 
of dual personality was the model for all the kings 
throughout history. Mention may be made here that 
Meidingu Pamheiba (alias Garibaniwas, 1709-1748 
A.D.), identified himself as the incarnation of Nongda 
Lairen Pakhangba, implying that his rule was the di¬ 
rect carbon copy of the model king’s rule. 

The later historical kings ruled with the model of 
administration set by Pakhangba as their point of ref¬ 
erences. However, against this background, the Meitei 
culture history in which Nongda Lairen Pakhangba 
was glorified as the model king and the historical tra¬ 
dition of the later Meitei king to refer to this model 
king for the justification of their respective rules, we 
may examine the relationship of the patterns of de¬ 
sign of some of the Meitei traditional dress and the 
mode of wearing the same, with the culture history of 
the Meiteis centering round the image of Nongda 
Lairen Pakhangba. 

The scrolled pattern of designs painted on the 
Khamen Chatpa/Khamu Chatpa Pheijom (see fig. 11). 
the pattern of design on the muslin lace Namthang/ 
Lamthang Khuthat (see figs.77&78) and the Pumthit 


Phanek (worn only by the eldest princess with the title 
Tamphasana, see fig.46) were patterns derived from 
the various parts of the body of the serpent-god 
Pakhangba. The most colourful and beautiful head- 
gear of the Meiteis, the Samjin (see fig. 19) and the 
Ningkham (see figs. 12& 13), designed after the head 
and the tail of Pakhangba, or of Nongshaba who is 
held to be a manifestation of Pakhangba. 

These instances speak of the analogical connec¬ 
tion between these items of dress and the serpent-god. 
The associated ideological message communicated 
here is the transmission of the qualities of Pakhangba 
to those who attired in the dress having patterns taken 
from the body of the deity. An equivalence is thus 
assumed to exist between the deity and the monarchy 
to whom, it is believed, the celestial qualities of the 
deity are transmitted. 

On the basis of that assumption, it is also believed, 
as a form of metaphoric symbolism, that the monarch 
dressed in these apparel could run the administration 
of the land in par with the celestial standards of the 
model king. This logic of equivalence was induced to 
the mind of the ruled common mass as an ideological 
device of justifying the rule over them. 

The value of this ideological mechanism was fur¬ 
ther maximized by the Meitei kings by allowing their 
nobles to put on such dress or the like, and also by 
rewarding talented individuals, both males and fe¬ 
males but mostly the former, with one or the other of 
these aristocratic dress for their outstanding contri¬ 
bution to the state in times of war and conflicts, or in 
hunting wild animals. 
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33. For visual observation of 
the characteristic colours see 
fif’s.29&35. 


This limited liberalisation in the royal policy in 
the use of certain royal dress could extract the neces¬ 
sary services to the centralised authority. Award of such 
prestigious royal apparel was the incentive for com¬ 
petition among the commoners in the expectation of 
enhanced social status that accrued to them. It was 
one affective means of centralising the labour and ser¬ 
vice resources from the mass with which the state 
organisation could be successfully run. Loyalty of the 
subjects was thus secured. 

Like in many other state organisations in history, 
particularly those based on what is called ‘Asiatic 
mode of production’, state organisation in the histori¬ 
cal kingdom of the Meitei instituted many other 
mechanism for the purpose of proper utilisation of the 
available goods and resources within the structural 
frame of the state, that is, to maintain the state struc¬ 
ture. The point refers to the formulation of several state 
policies of the historical Meitei kingdom, concerned 
with the distribution and the re-distribution of the vari¬ 
ous forms of dress and the modes of wearing these. 

The Meitei state was based on a population di¬ 
vided into seven groups. The earlier history of the 
valley of Manipur clearly tells that before they be¬ 
came integrated into the larger Meitei fold, those seven 
groups of people had been autonomous tribal politi¬ 
cal entities or chiefdoms. After their integration into 
the larger Meitei community one after the other, con¬ 
sequent upon their conquest by the Meitei, these 
groups lost their earlier autonomous political status 
to come down to the status of being constituent kin 
groups. 


The social formation was based on a dialectical 
principle by which the whole population of the erst¬ 
while diverse peoples was fussioned and at the same 
time fissioned - in the sense that the people of the 
newly formed nationality (that is, the Meitei nation¬ 
ality) were regrouped into new seven clans as the com¬ 
ponent integral units of the said nationality. These new 
seven units had to be given socially autonomous iden- • 
tifications. As a mark of their identification, among 
other, the women of each of those seven groups (now 
recognised as the kin groups or clans) was given a 
distinctive colour to be the dominant colour in the 
colour combination of weaving the strips in the Mayek 
Naibi Phanek. The clanwise distribution of colours is 
given as follows 33 : 


Clan 

Colour 

Ningthouja/Mangang clan 

Thambal machu 

Angom 

Langhou 

Luwang 

Higok 

Khuman 

Kumjingbi 

Moirang 

Hangamapal 

Chenglei 

Loirang 

Khaba Nganba 

Chigonglei 


Though later in history the Meitei women of a clan 
often wore phanek with the prescribed colour of other 
clans. However, the wives of the Pibas (heads of the 
clan) donned phanek of their respective clan colour 
on formal occasions and festivals to represent their 
clan identity. 

Similar custom was, reportedly, maintained in re¬ 
spect of the use of the Khamen Chatpa Phcijom. Lo¬ 
cal scholars inform that each of the seven Meitei clans 
had a design of paint on this male loincloth, distinc- 
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tive of its clan. However, so far only four such dis¬ 
tinctive design of painting have been discovered. These 
four designs are shown in figure 11. 

This system of distribution of colours among the 
clans had at the same time the value of fussioning the 
several units into a single body as it was reflected in 
the people’s cosmogonical idea that the symbolic 
colours of the seven clans corresponded to the seven 
shades of the rainbow, a whole entity. The Meitei body 
social was put to an analogy with the rainbow. Hence, 
the seven colours/the corresponding seven clans were 
there as independent entities. 

This may be seen as a picture of the symbolic so¬ 
ciological aspect of the Meitei female dress wherein 
the Meitei society was represented by the colours of 
the particular dress, namely the phanek in terms of its 
equalitarian principle of social organisation. And the 
ideological meaning of this symbolism was to induce 
to the members of the constituent clans of the society 
the responsibility of sharing oneness in society as a 
single collective social unit unified in diversity. There 
were also differential distribution of the same for their 
uses, that reflected the organisation of this civil soci¬ 
ety in terms of its hierarchical principle. 

The Ningthouja clan was the one to which the 
Meitei kings belonged. As a kin group it maintained 
its solidarity particularly in kingship terms, because 
all its members belonging to its various lineages were 
all bound together into a single undiversified whole 
by a common putative/consanguineal genealogy. The 
history of this community shows that roughly before 
the 16th century A.D., the families of the brothers of 
the ruling king, though of royal descent, were placed 


in the status of the other familes of the common people; 
only the family of the king was the royal family in the 
true sense of the term. The relation between the king 
and his brothers assumed more of kinship character. 
Kingship was inherited only by his heir(son) among 
his children. 

A remarkable change in that tradition took place 
ostensibly after the reign of Garibani waz (1709-1748 
A.D). His sons and their descendents were distrib¬ 
uted into seven families, all given the privilege of 
being in the royal status. Garibaniwaz’s reign was a 
time when Hinduism was introduced to the Meitei 
people as their state religion. Influenced by the cul¬ 
tural background of this religion, all the members of 
the royal family started assuming the royal title ‘Raj 
Kumar’as their surnames. And the other individuals 
of the other lineages of the Ningthouja clan were 
treated as commoners in respect of privileges and pre¬ 
rogatives. 

The resultant glorificaiton of the Rajkumar fami¬ 
lies was expressed, among others, in terms of their 
privilege of wearing certain culturally valuable and 
also materially expensive items of dress. Thus deco¬ 
ration of the muslin with lace, and with the weft de¬ 
sign Namthang/Lamthang Khuthat was restricted to 
the ladies belonging to the Rajkumar families. This 
lace was also worn on the turban of the male descen¬ 
dants of the royal family. 

On the female line, these privileges were extended 
upto the children, both male and female, of the daugh¬ 
ters of the seven royal families though those children 
belonged to different clans because of the marriages 
of their mothers thereto on account of clan exogamy. 
The same restricted privilege was applied to the wear¬ 
ing of the Khamen Chatpa Pheijom. 
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34. There were terms of address 
and reference distinguishing 
them from the common people. 
They were exempted from the 
compulsory service to the state, 
termed as Lallup Kab'a. that is, 
labour service by every able- 
bodied man without any wage 
for 10 days out of every time 
unit of forty days. 

35. The descendents of the Angom 
royal house occupied an honored 
position, though not equal to that 
of the members of the Meitei royal 
house, distinguishing them from 
those of the other clans of the 
larger Meitei society. Here, the 
privileged Angom group, that is. 
the lineage of the Angom should 
not be confused with the namesake 
clan, that is. the Angom clan of 


The other category of individuals who were given 
the privilege of using the above items of dress was 
that of the nobles in the court of the king. These nobles 
were entitled to enjoy the privileges on the ground 
that most of them were either members of the royal 
family or a related family (these relatives of the royal 
families were given one or the other administrative 
assignment each), who were honored in several ways 
including the privilege of attiring in some of the items 
of the royal dress. 

The privileges enjoyed by these different catego¬ 
ries of individuals of the then aristocratic elite were 
again hierarchically distributed. Thus, though the use 
of khamen chatpa pheijom was the privilege of any 
man, the person could not wear it in the style called 
Pheijom Kunja Kaobi (see fig.7) in the presence of 
the king who alone was entitled to use this particular 
style. This was a prerogative that marked the Meitei 
king. The Namthang/Lamthang Khuthat lace deco¬ 
rated on the borders of the muslin or turban was of 
two types, namely Mayek Asuba and Mayek Sudaba. 

The first of the detailed pattern of weft design was 
used only by the kings, their queens and their children. 
The other members of the royal families, their direct 
affinal relatives 34 and the nobles could use the lace of 
the second type which was of incomplete pattern of 
weft design. The use of Phige Phanek (see fig.38) was 
restricted to the ladies of the aristocratic group. No com¬ 
moner woman was permitted to wear it. 

The Resham Phurit (the then aristocratic shirt of 
German velvet) was decked with glittering glass¬ 
framed golden sequin on the border of the sleeve and 
at the bottom end all around. This decorative design 


was the monopoly of the princes and the princesses 
of the ruling Meitei kings. The other females of the 
aristocrative group were denied use of this kind of 
decorated shirt. 

It may be noted that the princes and the princesses 
of the Angom kings occupied a position which was 
higher 35 than that of the other females but lower than 
that of the princes and princesses of the Meitei royal 
house: this position of the Angom princes and prin¬ 
cesses was given expression in the permission they 
obtained for decorating their velvet shirts with silver 
sequins. 

It was referred earlier that the use of the Namthang/ 
Lamthang Khuthat lace was the monopolised privi¬ 
lege of the members of the aristocratic group who were 
related to the king either through blood or marriage. 
It may be added that the aristocratic group included 
also the members of the lineage of the Angom king. 
The Angom had another distinctive privilege. White 
was the symbolic colour of the Angoms. The distinc¬ 
tive privilege in point was expressed in the applique 
artistic works in white on the white background of 
the Samjin headgear of the people. It was in contrast 
to the applique works in red on the white background 
on the Samjin of the other members of the Meitei larger 
aristocratic group. 

Among the female loin garments, the Kanap 
could be worn only by the queens, and that too, on 
the occasion of coronation, and the Pumthit Phanek 
only by Tamphasana, the eldest daughter of the 
Meitei king, born of the mother who had been the 
eldest daughter of the Meitei king of the preceeding 
generation. 
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which the privileged group is a part 
of. 

At the first instance, the privileges 
extended to this category of the 
larger Meitei population were con¬ 
sidered on the basis of the histori¬ 
cally established tradition of mat¬ 
rimonial relationship of the Meitei 
royal familes with their Angom 
counterparts. A point that has al¬ 
ready been shown in the above may 
relevantly be reproduced here, 
since long it was a customary prac¬ 
tice for a Meitei king to marry off 
the eldest daughter, who assumed 
the covetous status of 
Tamphasana, to the eldest son of 
his Angom counterpart. 

Following this tradition as an ide¬ 
ality, many other girls of the Meitei 
royal families were married to men 
of the Angom lineage of the 
Angom clan. This wife taking tra¬ 
dition on the part of Angom lineage 
was reciprocated by marrying off 
girls of this lineage to the men of 
the Meitei royal families. As such 
there was an exchange of marriage 
between the two groups. 

It would be of great relevance to 
look to the prior historical reason 
for this established preferred mar¬ 
riage alliance between these two 
kin groups of the larger Meitei 
community. 

In the distant past, as history 
records, they were frequently en¬ 
gaged in warfares for supremacy 
in the valley. 

The Angom was the most formi¬ 
dable enemy of the Meitei kings. 
There was historical periods dur¬ 
ing which the throne of the Meitei 
was captured by the Angom chiefs. 
Later on, the Meitei rose to su¬ 
preme power. 

History is silent on the point why 
the later Meitei kings initiated mat¬ 
rimonial relationship with the 
Angom by offering their daughters 


Only the Meitei kings were robed in the 
Ningthouphi Saijonba (full-sleeved tunic with unique 
weft pattern of design on it; see fig. 17) and the 
Ningthouphi Shaikakpa (half-sleeved tunic with pat¬ 
terns of design on it; see fig. 16). The Wanphak Phurit 
(see fig.50) was another kind of royal shirt worn by 
both nobles and their ladies by royal favour. Mention 
can be made of the piece of cloth, of simple and coarse 
cotton texture, named Pari Phi which the Meitei kings, 
from Meidingu Khagcmba onwards, used to award 
the merituous and outstanding individuals from 
amongst the common populace for their acheivement 
in matters of state interests. 

The distribution of the forms of dress and the 
modes of wearing these evidently show the socio-po¬ 
litical hierarchical aspect of the said system of distri¬ 
bution. The system under discussion may in brief be 
paraphrased as dress with pattern of design where the 
workmanship was shown in term of weaving, em¬ 
broidery, applique and other forms of artistic handi¬ 
work that were monopolised by the aristocratic sec¬ 
tion of the community, while the dress of ordinary tex¬ 
ture and simpler design were left for the common 
populace. Among the aristocrats, there were again the 
dress of the king and the queen and their children, 
made remarkably distinguished from the common 
mass.- 

The cultural significance of the traditional dress 
of the people can be further analysed with a view to 
discovering the truly ideological meaning of the same. 
The point relates to the question of the formation of 
state of the historical Meitei kingdom which was one 
of the inchoate, early type. “The early state is a 


centralised socio-political organisation for the regu¬ 
lation of social relations in a complex, stratified soci¬ 
ety divided into at least two basic strata, or emerging 
social classes, that is, the rulers and the ruled, whose 
relations are characterised by political dominance of 
the former and the tributary obligation of the latter, 
legitimised by a common ideology of which reciproc¬ 
ity is the basic principle” (Clacssen and Skalnik, 1981: 
339-340). 

The category of rulers was comprised of the king 
and his counncil of ministers (aristocracy). H. Borbabu 
Singh (1989) has shown the nature of kingship of the 
early Meitei state as reflected in the mythical history 
of this people. According to him, kingship of the early 
Meitei state assumed ‘divine kingship’. 

The first model king of the people named Nongda 
Lairen Pakhangba was a divine king as he was repre¬ 
sented as the incarnation in human form of the over- 
lord (whom the Meitei called Tengpal Mapu). The 
later historical kings of the people claimed descent 
from this ancestral king not only in the biological sense 
but also in celestial qualities of that primeval king. 
This claim of celestical origin of the kings was an 
ideological device for the justification of their rule 
over the moral human population. 

Several cultural elaboration glorifying the king 
was adopted to achieve that ideological scheme of. 
legitimising the divine king’s rule over the ruled. Re¬ 
ligion, law, etc., had to be modelled to suit that ideo¬ 
logical mobilisation. That is why the royal dress of 
the Meiteis, as had been pointed out, were mythically 
explained so far as their origins were concerned. The 
point of applying the several patterns on the body of 
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and sisters to the chiefs of the lat¬ 
ter group. The reason probably 
would, be for the purpose of put¬ 
ting an end to hostility and to 
harmonise their relationship. 


the serpent-god Pakhangba or Nongshaba on the vari¬ 
ous items of the royal dress may be recalled here. 

It may be remarked that the Meitei concept of 
Pakhangba centred around the mythical idea of any 
form of incarnation of the overlord, which in religious 
terms was concieved as having its physical expres¬ 
sion in serpent form. This ideological meaning equally 
applied to the dress of the queen, and the royal de¬ 
scendants. Through their dress of celestial origin they 
were also believed to be members of celestial family. 

The adoptation of the royal dress by the nobles 
and other aristocrats has been explained earlier in terms 
of the condition that most of them were either blood 
relations or affinal relations of the royal families. 

There is another culture historical explanation of 
this phenomenon. The nobles of the later historical 
period represented the royal council in two categories 
consisting of nine dignitaries each, a body known as 
Ningthou Pongba Tara that functioned in the court 
of the model king, Nongda Lairen Pakhangba. The 
personalities in that administrative body were the clos¬ 
est friends of the king. They were the local chiefs of 
different realms in the Meitei kingdom. These coun¬ 
cillors were very dignified and respected even by the 
king. They were, in fact,.the direct rulers. 

The king was in a sense only a symbol of their 
collective rulership. Symbolically, too, the concept of 
divine kingship was one having inherent limitation; 
the king was omnipotent and all powerful, but at the 
same time, he was subject to death. The model king 
of the Meitei, Nongda Lairen Pakhangba, was 
assasinated by his - own son. Associated with their 
high ranks, those councillors of Nongda Lairen 


Pakhangba were glorified with a celestial touch. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they were favoured by the king in many 
respects including the favour of allowing them to wear 
the royal dress. 

Following this mythical tradition the later noble¬ 
men in the court of the Meitei king enjoyed the same 
privileges. These later Meitei kings awarded even any 
common individual with the royal dress whenever they 
did something outstanding complementary to the king, 
particularly in times of war. The kings granted ca¬ 
pable members of the state these previleged items of 
royal dress on the count of their irreplacable services 
to the king and the state. 

In discussing the cultural significance of the tra¬ 
ditional dress of the Meiteis, mention may be made 
of the unparallel privilege of the eldest daughter of 
the king, honored as Tamphasana, who alone could 
be attired in the Pumthit Phanek. The matter there¬ 
fore relates to the unique social status of this royal 
lady. The matter would perhaps be referred to the re¬ 
lationship of the eldest daughter with the father as re¬ 
flected in the creation myth of the people. The matter 
also reintroduces the concept of divine kingship. 

The divine king is held to be above the society. In 
his transcendental position above society, the king is 
not bound by the social rules including the rule of 
incest. In the light of this position, his incestuous acts 
are a source power with which polity is separated from 
society. And it is with such power thus obtained that 
he rules over the society. 

Derivation of power from such high society posi¬ 
tion of the king is well reflected in the creation myth 
of the people where one Nongthangleima, a female 
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manifestation of the Creator in the form of his daugh¬ 
ter and Konjin-tu-thokpa, a male manisfestation of the 
Creator Himself indicatively indulged in incestuous 
relations. Konjin-tu-thokpa was the creation hero from 
whose line Nongda Lairen Pakhangaba was de¬ 
scended, according to the mythical history of the 
people. 

It may be said here that all the later Meitei kings 
claimed descent from Pakhangba. Against this culture 
historical background embedded in the people’s myth, 
it may be said that the kings are symbolically held to 
have electra-complex in their psychological relation¬ 
ship with their eldest daughters. 

The sexual attraction towards the eldest daughter 
in the electra-complex logically points to the fact that 
the eldest daughter is the most favourite of the king 
among all the females of the society. The unique, 
unparalled status of the eldest daughter of a Meitei 
was deduced from this logic of the inner sub-conscious 
psychology of electra-complex. 

The rare prerogative of putting on the female gar¬ 
ment Pumthit Phanek solely by the eldest daughter of 
the king could, perhaps, surely be explained as a form 
of cultural expression of this psychologically deter¬ 
mined unique position of the eldest daughter in her 
relation to the father king. 

But, in order to understand the ideological mean¬ 
ing of the phenomenon, one has to go back to its gen¬ 
esis. The relevant question arises as to why the Meitei 
royal culture history elaborated on the psychology of 
electra-complex of a king in the myth. It had been 
stated before that incest, real or symbolic, was a source 
of the royal power with which the king ruled over the 


society. This is the cultural explanation of the matter. 
Thus held in this mode of explanation, the Meitei royal 
cultural arrangement of restrictig the use of Pumthit 
Phanek has the ultimate goal of making the royal 
power. The cultural motive was obviously ideologi¬ 
cal. 

The dress of a Maibi comprise of a phanek and a 
full or half-sleeved blouse, both in completely plain 
white design, and the Sarong, an overgarment around 
the loin. The plain white colour of the first two items 
and the Sarong marked the characteristic dress of the 
Maibi. She was a mediator between the celestial and 
the mundane world. She was a celestial being in hu¬ 
man form. In her celestial half, she was represented 
as the consort of Nongpok Ningthou, a culture hero 
of the eastern world, whose story was incorporated as 
a major theme in the larger body of traditions of the 
culture history of the Meitcis. 

In the romantic story that figures under the name 
Nongpok Panthoibi, as in the oral literature on the 
ancient culture historical traditions of the people, the 
name of the consort of Nongpok Ningthou was 
Panthoibi. It was this Panthoibi that a Maibi repre¬ 
sented. 

The chief role of a Maibi was to administer the 
ritual dealing with the powerful supernatural forces 
worshipped in the conception of the Umang Lais on 
the occasion of the annual ritualistic festivals. These 
festivals, celebrated at the community level, had a 
larger social significance, like it was believed that ob¬ 
servation of these festivals would increase the size of 
the community (this was ascribed as Khunjao 
Leichaohanba). 
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These festivals had inner meanings, too. It may 
be mentioned that the sylvan deities, for whose ap¬ 
peasement through merry-making the festivals were 
performed, were all royal deities. As a form of re¬ 
sources the festivals were under the control of the king. 
The Maibi who dealt with the deities were also under 
the administrative control of the kings; all of them 
were members of the established institution classified 
as the Maibi Loisang, which as an office was located 
within the palace complex. 

The ideological significance of the point under dis¬ 
cussion lay in the royal control of the deities and the 
Maibis. The ideological significance in point centred 
round the culture historical fact that the deities were 
religious representation of the mythical personalities, 
who are subordinate associates of Nongda Lairen 
Pakhangba and who are known as the Ningthou 
Pongba Tara or as the Laipungthou Mapal or as the 
Umanglai Mapal. 

The symbolic meaning of the representation of 
these mythical personalities, subordinate to the model 
king of the Meitei, was that of the domination of the 
central Meitei kings over the several domains of the 
personalities projected as local chiefs as in the mythi¬ 
cal history of the Meitcis. Appeasement of those syl¬ 
van deities represent the appeasement of the local 
chiefs in the peripherical native chiefdoms of the larger 
kingdom of the model king, Nongda Lairen 
Pakhangba. 

It was thus evidently an ideological and a mythi¬ 
cal scheme for strengthening the territorial solidarity 
of the Meitei kingdom, which the later Meitei kings 
had to legitimize, projected as religious elaboration 


in the form of the annual festivals celebrated annu¬ 
ally in honour of the Umang Lais. In view of this ideo¬ 
logical significance for state organisation, the Maiba 
who directly dealt with the deities, had to be singu¬ 
larly marked off with a celestial touch, as expressed 
by the distinguishable dress that are believed to be of 
celestial form and design. % 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The study adopts a holistic approach. The focus is 
given on the dress of the people by describing the vari¬ 
ous items of cloths used by them in their past and trac¬ 
ing the course of their gradual development in terms 
of the art of weaving, embroidery, the weaving stuff 
and henceforth. The study also reveals some of the 
cultural significances, the moral aesthetic and the ide¬ 
ology of the use of the dress. 

Ethics, aesthetics and ideology are the three piv¬ 
ots of a cultural system. The activities, both individual 
and institutional, of a society assume cultural mean¬ 
ings when those activities have moral, aesthetic and 
ideological significances. In other words, the func¬ 
tions of the cultural activities of the people are to 
strengthen and to maintain these three cultural pivots. 
There is no single part of any cultural system which 
does not function towards this objective, that is, sus¬ 
taining the order of the cultural whole. Every cultural 
item or complex of items existing in the system per¬ 
form the role of constructing as well as creating the 
integration of the cultural body. 

The present study, as has been said, is one that 
delves into the analysis of the contribution of the ma¬ 
terial culture of dress of the Meitei community to the 


invigoration of the moral, aesthetic and ideological 
foundation of the people's historical cultural system. 

In evaluating the role of the material culture of 
dress of the people to the organisation of their larger 
cultural system, it is necessary to have a glimpse of 
the basic principle of the system itself, as it existed in 
the past society of the people. 

The Meitei community that became a major popu¬ 
lation in the later history of Manipur, emerged out of 
a tiny, insignificant minor population. History reports 
that at certain stage of the beginning of their history, 
the people were concentrated in a very territorially 
limited pocket at the .centre of the Manipur valley. 

By conquering the more powerful communities 
in their surrounding regions, the Meiteis subjugated 
all those other communities and ruled over them as 
the supreme power in this land. The conquered were 
incoiporated into the Meitei social fabric, thereby lead¬ 
ing to the formation of the larger Meitei community. 

The origin and formation of the historical state of 
the Meitei have not been satisfactorily explored. It 
may be mentioned in this regard that apart from the 
advantages gained out of the control of the resources 
of the entire fertile valley, the people probably got 
sufficient influences from a greater cultural tradition 
of oriental origin at the earlier stage of history and 
also from the Hindu cultural tradition from the west 
at later stage, both enabling the people to evolve their 
own art of statecraft in consonance with the local eco¬ 
logical conditions. 

The state organisation of the Meitei, like any other 
early state, depended on discipline, among many fac- 
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tors in different spheres of the people’s social and cul¬ 
tural life. The common mass accepted with great sense 
of discipline their rule by the kings and their nobles; 
and the rulers, too, ran the administration with confi¬ 
dence from the ruled, it being based on the strict sense 
of discipline of the rulers in discharging their duties. 

The sense of discipline maintained by the rulers 
and the ruled, was observed by all walks of life. It 
was a question of morality. Each class of the popula¬ 
tion had its own sense of moral integrity. Further, it 
was equally considered a sense of beauty to follow 
and to oblige to what was deemed to be an act of dis¬ 
cipline and a sense of morality, so prescribed by the 
then system of the society. 

This common obligation to the moral principle of 
discipline, however, had different content and conno¬ 
tation for the different classes of the civil population 
according to the rule of the state hierarchy. The rul¬ 
ers’ act of obligation to the moral principle of disci¬ 
pline prescribed by the society found expression with 
specific conditions which could be called privileges 
and prerogatives. 

It was these conditions of privileges and preroga¬ 
tives enjoyed by the rulers, while conforming to the 
moral principle of discipline, that distinguished them 
as persons of higher status, compared to the common 
mass. It was a question of the functioning of another 
principle of state organisation, namely the principle 
of hierarchical differentiation of the population of a 
civil society. A state could not exist and function with¬ 
out its basis on this principle. The state had to justify 
the differential distribution of its position and status 
to its population. Once this system breaks down, the 
society would disintegrate. 


The consideration of the act of obligation to the 
principle of discipline in the sense of beauty was an 
abstract conception of beauty. Like any other culture 
the Meitei culture expressed the sense of beauty in 
concrete forms as is observed in various pattern of 
design of weaving, embroidery and applique works; 
colour combination and the various modes of wear¬ 
ing dress. 

The moral and the aesthetic consideration are ideo¬ 
logical purpose of legitimising and in justifying the 
structural arrangement of the state-society hierarchy. 
The material culture of the Meitei traditional dress 
had functional value of organising the civil society of 
the people in the historical times, aiding in strength¬ 
ening its moral, aesthetic and ideological foundation. 
The historical Meitei civil society was a well organised 
civil society. The material culture of the traditional 
dress gradually developed in time. With its strong 
cultural base, the Meitei kingdom flourished on its 
own and emerged as a relatively strong power, con¬ 
solidating not only the valley areas but the whole of 
the territory now called Manipur. 

Around the 18th century A.D., the Meiteis fought 
even with the mightier Burmese empire. The state had 
also political dominance over the Khasi in the west 
during the time of the Meitei king Gambhir Singh 
(1825-1834 A.D.) for which act of achievement he 
was also known as Khahingamba, a name meaning 
‘one who won over the Khahi' (a Meitei word for the 
Khasi). 

In the whole of the historical country of the 
present-day North East India, it was only the Meiteis 
who had a kingdom consistently throughout the longer 
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period of history. The Ahom kingdom had shorter span 
of historical existence; from the middle of the 13th 
century A.D. to the 18th century A.D. only. The Khasi 
kingdom was of more shorter period. Comparatively 
speaking, the Meitei kingdom, with a beginning in 
the first century A.D., lasted till 1891 A.D. when the 
kingdom was annexed to the British Empire. 

Without having a strong cultural base, the Meitei 
state would had ceased to exist. The material part of 
the Meitei culture, particularly the dress culture of the 
people, functioning efficiently at equal par with other 
parts of the same cultural system, successfully sus¬ 
tained the society including its political structure be¬ 
fitting of a state, though of the early inchoate type. 

In view of the significant role played by the mate¬ 
rial culture of dress, the overall functioning of the 
larger cultural system of the Meitei during the his¬ 
torical days, upon which the state political structure 
of the Meiteis, singularly marked in the history of the 
whole of Northeast India, was built, this part of cul¬ 
ture received much interest of the people. Thus it was 
given a place in the mythical literature of the people. 

In this regard it must be observed that the people 
have mythical narrations of the introduction of the 
cotton plant and the art of weaving. This account of 
the origin of couon plant and the art of weaving, as 
given in the ancient texts, signify the sacredness of 
the practice of weaving. The goddess of weaving 
symbolises the mark of wealth and prosperity. Again, 
the feminity of the deity who introduced the art sig¬ 
nify the association of this occupation with the fe¬ 
males. 


Until recently, it was compulsory in the Meitei 
society tor every female to be trained in the art of 
weaving as it was held that females without the knowl¬ 
edge ot the art of weaving did not possess the quality 
of womenhood, and for that matter, they had not the 
source ot wealth and prosperity. Which is why weav¬ 
ing was compulsory for every Meitei female. It is re¬ 
ported that every household had at least a set of weav¬ 
ing looms, either the loinloom or the Pang lyong type. 

Weaving was so much culturally esteemed in the 
traditions of the Meitei that in the community ritual¬ 
istic dance festivals, the dance performed by the 
Maibis symbolically taught the young girls the art of 
weaving. It was also, reportedly, a practice for the 
parents to give a set of weaving apparatus to their 
daughter as indispensable item of marriage gift on her 
marriage. 

It would be worthwhile to note that at the time of 
selecting a daughter-in-law, the Meitei parents gave 
priority on the prospective bride's excellence in the 
art of weaving. Because of these cultural encourage¬ 
ment to weaving, it was a very popular household in¬ 
dustry in the traditional Meitei world. 

Against this historical background of the Meitei 
cultural interest in weaving, the handloom inudstry 
is till today popular in the Meitei society and the prod¬ 
ucts ot this industry have wide market not only within 
the confines of Manipur but also outside the state. The 
new democratic government had also taken interest 
in developing this indigenous industry of the state. 

The change in this sustained tradition of the love 
for weaving in Manipur, particularly among the 
Meiteis, is that the art of weaving in its contemporary 
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form had become commercialised. The traditional ar¬ 
tistic flavour associated with the weaving industry has 
been pushed to the background with the end of patron 
by the kings of Manipur. Consequently, the art of 
weaving those exquisite royal dress no longer survives 
today. 

The present day weavers are no longer acquainted 
with the art of weaving the traditional dress like the 
Kanap phanek. The art of applique is today more or 
less a dying art form. A few families are surviving 
today, whereas not many know the rudimentary knowl¬ 
edge of this art. There are today only one or two weav¬ 
ers engaged in producing the Lamthang Khuthat. What 
is more, even they can no longer weave this kind of 
lace in its traditional full pattern. The other types of 
laces are no longer in use. 


TRADITIONAL DRESS OF THE MEITEIS 

The weaving of the Mayek Naibi Phanek is sur¬ 
viving because this kind of loincloth is still the iden¬ 
tity mark of the Meitei women in their social life. 
Today, the embroidery works on the border of this 
phanek are done with ordinary cotton threads, replac¬ 
ing the floss silk thread used previously and are sewn 
on modern sewing machines, thus undermining the 
beauty of this artistic work. 

The changes in the dress culture of the people is 
marked by the corresponding changes in the aesthetic, 
moral and ideological tastes that assisted in the 
organisation of the people’s historical culture system.# 

80. Harao Phijil 

81. Kokyet Phisang of Chandrakiriti Maharajah 

82. Silk Shirt of Bhagyachandra Maharajah 

83. Phurit Saichonba of Manipur Prince 

84. Paona Brajabashi's Shirt 
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Fig. 12 

KHOI NINGKHAM 


Fig. 13 

PHANTUP NINGKHAM 
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An enlarged portion of the Ningthouphi, 
depicting the dorsal motif of Lairen 
(Python) 


Fig. 16 

NINGIHOUPHI SAIKAKPA, a reward waist coat, reserved for the 
warrior who captured not less than 9 enemies, 18th Century. 
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NINGTHOU PHI SAICHONBA 


a full-sleeved reward coat worn 


by Thangal General, 19th Century 
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portion of the left picture, depicting the dorsal pattern of 
Hongkok (Chameleon) 
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Fig. 19 (a) 

SAMJIN MAPAK, A decorative piece of head-gear used by the Loi 
people silk with extra weft woven design, 19th Century. Kakching. 
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Fig. 19 (b) 

SAMJIN; Samjin Mapak of Ningthouja Salai, applique work on 

plain base 
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Fig. 28. Tungkap Phanek : The first kind of Meitei 
loin garment locally termed as Chinphi 
Phanek in Archaic Manipuri Language. 

Fig. 29. Kumjingbi Mayek Naibi: A particular loin- 
attire of the Maharani on coronation ritual 

Fig. 30. Thambal Machu Mayek Naibi Phanek 

Fig. 31. Hangam Mapal Mayek Naibi Pahnek 
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Fig. 32. Langhou Mayek Naibi Phanek 
Fig. 33. Loirang Mayek Naibi Phanek 
Fig. 34. Higok Mayek Naibi Phanek 
Fig. 35. Chingonglei Mayek Naibi Phanek 
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Fig. 40. CHIRONG SHA-NGA LE1RONG PHI; silk Kanap with woven body and embroidered border in fish & animal motifs, 

19th Century, Phayeng. 
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Fig. 41. LINDU MAYEK THOKPI KANAP with woven body and 

applique border, embroidered with couching stitch, 19 Century. 


An enlarged portion of (fig. No. 41) embroidered border; couching & applique work 
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Fig. 42. WAHONG MAYEK THOKPI; a woven 
embroidered KANAP in peacock postures 
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Inlarged portion of LAIPHI-II 


Fig. 44-d LAIPHI; Embroidered with animal and floral motifs in 
multishades, Irengbam village, 19th Century. 
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Fig. 45. KANAP, a masterpiece of KANAP category with full embroidery works, 18th Century. Andro 
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Fig. 47(a) Maibis Wearing Sarong Phi. 
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Fig. 54 Leirum Phi, an indispensable bridal gift of 
the Meitei. 

Fig. 55. Leirum Langapai, a bed cover used by the 
villagers residing at Kwatha, bordering 
Myanmar. 



Fig. 55 
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Fig. 60. SHAPHI LANPHI, a gallantary reward shawl for the most expert warrior wielding spear "Ta Khousaremba ". 
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Mg. 62. WATHOK PHI, worn by Khamba,an unique shirt, embroidered in chain stitch with multicolour floss silk threads. 12th Century. 

Ningthoukhong. 
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Fig. 64, SASABA NGA SABA, an unique silken multicolour woven fabric, made by joining several pieces, Moirang. 
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Fig. 66 Khamhagi Phi. 
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77(a). LAMTHANG KHUTHAT ASUBA, a woven em¬ 
broidered silk border attached both to the Meitei 
lady's chadder and to the Turban of Meitei Nobles. 


Fig. 78. LAMTHANG KHUTHAT SUDABA, an 
incomplete form in terms of floral pettem 
of the left specimen 


Fig. 77. LAMTHANG KHUTHAT ASUBA 
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Fig. 80 Harao Phijil 
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Fig. 82. Silk shin oi Bhagyachandra Maharaja with fish motifs in woven embroidery, 18th Centuiiy. 
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I 3b 




83 PHURIT SAIJONBA of Manipur Prince (woven embroidery) 
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Fig. 84. PAONA BRAJABASHI'S SHIRT 
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83 

Pheijom Kunja Kaobi 

20 

Pheiroi 

32 

Phimu Lanphi 

52 

Phimu yekpa phi 

9 

Phirangchi 

16 

Phiren 

9 

Pliiroi phi 

9 

Pumngou phanek 

40 

Pumthinba 

78 

Pumthit phanek 

9.13 

Pungjai Pungri 

51 

Purum phi 

9 

Pureilomba 

3 

Pungree 

3 


Sagol kangjei 

15 

Safa is 

17 

Salai Kokyet 

15.16,17 

Salai Kokyet matok pandabi 

35.38 

Salai mapum 

17,34,37 

Salai matek 15.16,34,37 

Samjin mari, Kwakli mayek 

32 

Samlungpha 

6 

Sanglangmei 

6 

Sankrilan 

17 

Sarong 

48 

Sarong Namlhang 

2 

Sasaba Ngasaba 

56.57 

Saya senba yareksang 

6 

Shanii Lanmi 

85,53 

Shamu Natan Namei Leibi 

21 

Shaphi Lanphi 

54 

Singkap phi 

9 

Sinkhombi 

1 

Sinou Nonglhomba 

6 

Sinsang 

1 

Shilleima 

61 

Sorarel 

5 

Tabu n 

33 

Tamitnu 

1 

Tamphasana 

14 

Taoching Heitroi lei 

80 

Tarao phi 

9 

Thambal Cheplei 

32 

Thambal Leikhok 

68 

Thambal Machu 

40,90 

Thougal Phisel kunja yeppi 

21 

Tolok 

2 

Tungkap phi 

9 

Umang lai 

8 

Ureirom 

78 

Ureirom makong 

80 

Urikshel 

33 

Urit nialium 

11 

Wana Katang phi 

9 

Wanphak Phurit 

14.50.93 

Wathok phi 

6.55 
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